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¥%& Jaguar Cars announce that a substantial part of the’ : 








Company’s factories has been released for car production, and ] 


reconversion is well advanced. The Company is planning to | 








Bodies of elegance and faultless craftsmanship built 
individually to customers’ exact requirements by coach- 
builders of more than a century’s experience and con- 
tinuous service to the Royal House. A wide range 
of Rolls-Royce, Daimler, Bentley and 
exceed the total pre-war production for any similar period. | other makes, in normal times, will be 

| on view in our famous St. James Street 
Showrooms. In the meantime we can 
offer a fine selection of pre-war cars for 
immediate delivery. 


meet the unprecedented demand from home and foreign markets, | 


and it is anticipated that exports during the next two years will 


An announcement of prices and delivery dates of the new | 
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14, 24 and 34 litre cars will be made in the near future. | COACHSURLDERS, AND 
MOTOR BODY BUILDERS 
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If you still find Horlicks difficult to get, it is 


because many continue to have special need of it 
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For nearly six years much of the 
Horlicks that has been made has gone 
to the fighting forces, the hospitals, 
and war factories. These needs will 
still have to be met. 

It is nevertheless hoped that the shops 


will receive increasing quantities of 





Horlicks as the months go by, but if 
you still find Horlicks difficult to get, 
it is because many continue to have 
special need of it. And make Horlicks 
by mixing it with water only. The 
milk is already in it. 


HORLICKS 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 8, 1945. 


THE JAPANESE SURRENDER OF BURMA AND MALAYA: THE ENVOYS, LT.-GEN. NUMATA (LEFT)'AND REAR-ADMIRAL CHUDO, 
AFTER LANDING AT RANGOON, FOR PRELIMINARY PARLEYS WITH LT.-GEN. BROWNING. (Photograph by Radio.) 


on the spot described Numata as tall for a Jap, burly, sullen-looking, with angry 
leader of the surrender envoys, on his arrival at Ingahado Airfield, near Rangoon, eyes behind thick-lensed glasses. The envoys were escorted to a small tent, where 
swaggered across the airfield after landing two hours late for the preliminary con- their credentials were examined, and were then escorted by Army officers to where 
ference with Lieut.-General F. A. M. Browning, Chief of Staff to Lord Louis Mount- | Sir Montagu Stopford, G.O.C. Twelfth Army, was waiting. Salutes only were ex 
batten, on August 26. Our picture, by radio from Colombo, Ceylon, shows him, changed. The purpose of the conference was to arrange for final surrender and the 
accompanied by Rear-Admiral Kaigye Chudo, Deputy Chief of Staff Press reporters envoys handed over detailed information which was satisfactory. 


Lieut.-General Tazako Numata, Chief of Staff of the Japanese Southern Armies, and | 
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URING the war our Fighting Services have 
achieved three great things. They have de- 
feated the enemy in battle. They have organised the 
means of victory. And they have re-educated a 
considerable. part of the nation, including the bulk of 
its younger manhood, in order to win victory. That 
edncation was a triple one: it was physical, mental 
and moral. Every man who passed through any 
combatant branch of the three Services has experienced 
such education. In almost every case, those who survive 
are the fuller and better men for it. 

How great the need for education was can be 
realised by recalling the new entrants to the Forces 
in 1939. A large number of .them were under- 
nourished, undersized and suffering from various com- 
plaints, ranging from bad teeth to anemia, which had 
been caused by malnutrition, slum housing and lack 
of fresh air and exercise. Most of those so affected 
had suffered from such complaints from childhood ; 
though they impoverished not only their victims but 
the nation, little 
or no attempt had 
been made to 
correct these faults 
through remedial 
education. It was 
left to the Navy, 
Army and Air 
Force to do that 
in the hour of our 
national necessity. 
How well they did 
it can be realised, 
first by recalling 
that cruel passage 
(which hurt so 
many of us when 
we read it in 1940 
or 1941) in which 
an American 
correspondent 
compared a batch 
of pale-faced 
British lads cap- 
tured at Dunkirk 
with the strapping 
and aggressively 
healthy -looking 
Nazi warriors who 
had made them 
prisoner, and then 
by thinking for- 
ward to the mag- 
nificent -looking 
British seamen, 
soldiers and airmen 
who stormed the 
D-Day beaches last 
year. Something 
was certainly 
accomplished _ in 
those four stren- 
uous years. 

Physical health 
is not everything. 
Those weedy 
British lads waiting so forlornly by the poplar-lined 
highways in 1940 might not possess much in the way 
of physique, but they had pluck and spirit. They 
had faith, too. But even here, in the realm of morale 
and morals, for all the grandeur of the national stock 
and tradition, their education had been sadly incom- 
plete. They and their contemporaries at home had 
been allowed, many of them, to grow up in the vague 
belief——which they themselves, however, in the hour 
of national danger had nobly repudiated-——that to 
sacrifice oneself for one’s country was the act of a 
dupe, and with an almost childlike ignorance of the 
necessity for active civic duty, Morality, as such, 
had formed little or no part of the educational school- 
ing of most of them ; such as they possessed they had 
picked up at home—often, tragically enough, a slum 
home—or in the cheap newspapers or cinemas. It 
was a decidedly attenuated relic of the “ faith and 
morals that Milton held.”” Yet it must be confessed 
that, in the face of death and loneliness, it somehow 
sufticed, for the heroic morality of England—as Hitler 
and Ribbentrop discovered to their cost-—dies hard 


nominations. 


N.B.—-Reproductions and quolations from 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


As for mental equipment, it is hard to argue that 
the education provided for our pre-war youth was 
very complete or satisfactory. Few young Britons in 
1939; for all their memorising feats at school, knew 
how to reason logically, to express themselves clearly 
and concisely, or to see through the cheapjack slogans, 
advertisements, and catchwords to which they were 
constantly subjected. Yet they were citizens of the 
oldest and most stable democracy in the world and 
one of the most glorious and historic commonwealths 
of which mankind has record. The young country- 
men of Chaucer, Shakespeare and Johnson, of Newton 
and Darwin, of Cromwell, Pitt and Gladstone, of Drake 
and Nelson, were scarcely at that time full partici- 
pants in their heritage. Most of them were almost 
completely ignorant of them. 

How did all this come about ? By what process 
had the stream of our historical education run so dry ? 
The little island nation that defeated the Armada 
and cheered Shakespeare’s plays, that built St. Paul’s 


OF REMEMBRANCE IN MELBOURNE, 


parade at Sydney was led by Sergeant R. Rattey, V.C. 


and Wren’'s London, that evolved the English village, 
church and cottage garden, that led Europe in its 
heyday in both husbandry and craftsmanship, that 
endowed the world with Parliamentary institutions 
and gave birth to the United States and the British 
Empire, was certainly not ill-educated for its mani- 
fold tasks. No people, not even the ancient Greeks, 
were ever so well equipped for their functions as the 
pastoral English of the sixteenth, seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. With all their limitations, they 
were alike the balance and the wonder of the universe. 

Physically, their toughness and resilience were a by- 
word among men; their mastery of remote seas, their 
colonisation of the North American wilderness and 
their conquest of India, as well as their invincibility 
in battle against all odds, all bore witness to their 
physical prowess.. They were—the vast majority of 
them—brought up on fresh, unprocessed food and 
wholemeal bread in country surroundings, lived open- 
air lives, and from childhood worked at tasks not 
which atrophied, but which exercised their limbs and 
bodies. Nor were they ill-equipped mentally. Book 





ONE OF AUSTRALIA’S V-J THANKSGIVING SERVICES: AN AERIAL VIEW OF THE VAST ASSEMBLAGE WHICH GATHERED AT THE SHRINE 


In all the Australian State capitals, victory over Japan was celebrated by parades of Service men and women and by thanksgivine services. In Melbourne a vast 
crowd gathered for a service at the Shrine of Remembrance, whilst Canberra had a similar service at the Australian war memorial, conducted by clergy of all de- 
The Duchess of Gloucester, Prince William, Mr. Chifley, and most of the Cabinet and members of the Diplomatic Corps were present. The victory the 


learning, apart from the Scriptures, played little part 
in the education of the majority. But they were 
husbandmen and craftsmen almost to a man, and 
husbandmen and craftsmen of a quality seldom seen 
on earth. The acquisition of their immense skill 
and lore began in childhood under the imitative 
impulses of youthful nature and subject to the teaching 
of their own parents and kinsfolk—themselves heredi- 
tary masters and mistresses of “that skill and lore. 
From their earliest days they were accustomed to 
exercise the qualities of observation, deduction, careful 
execution and thoroughness in all they did—and this 
was in itself a liberal education. Their mental horizons 
may not have been very wide geographically, but they 
learnt from the start to master a job properly—the 
basis of all true judgment and of a just sense of values. 

They were essentially realists: men who knew 
how to make themselves at home in the world about 
them. And their rulers—the minority who enjoyed 
the education of books and grammars—were also 
thoroughly trained 
mentally. They 
were not so much 
taught to memorise 
—the main school- 
ing of our modern 
scholars — as_ to 
think. A thorough 
and painful (in 
every sense of the 
word) grounding in 
classical grammar 
and syntax made 
their minds, as Dr. 
Johnson once put 
it, categorical and 
not wiggle-waggle. 
They knew how to 
Overcome mental 
difficulties and 
they knew how to 
make up _ their 
minds. Those who 
are called upon to 
rule their fellow- 
men can _ learn 
nothing more 
useful. 

As for the moral 
education of that 
old England from 
which we are 
descended, it was 
probably the best 
in the then world. 
When Wordsworth 
recalled it as ‘‘ pure 
religion breathing 
household laws,”’ 
he was not ex- 
aggerating. The 
chief reading of the 
English people was 
the Hebrew Bible— 
noblest and 

profoundest book 
ever published ; to-day it is the Daily ————- and the 
Sunday ————. The vast majority of our homes sent 
out children into the world who believed it wrong to lie, 
to suffer a bully, to steal, to receive a day's pay without 
doing a day’s work. I am speaking of England before the 
Enclosures and before the Industrial Revolution. Those 
who doubt me, and who would like to learn something of 
the character of that old England, should read the 
petitions—they will find some in Mr. and Mrs. Ham- 
mond’s great book “‘ The Village Labourer '’—which 
our present forbears made to the Parliaments who, 
in the name of scientific progress, broke up their ancient 
polities, or those equally moving documents in which 
the seamen of our Fleets at the end of the eighteenth 
century spoke of the wrongs from which they were 
suffering. It was a nation with a sense of standards, 
whose rulers, tragically enough, through excessive 
wealth and under the influence of a false philosophy, 
departed from those standards. What happened to 
the education of the British people as a result, and 
what still has to be done to restore it, I shall attempt 
to show in a later essay. 


‘The Illustrated London News" of One Hunprep Years Aco will, in future, be given from time to time, 
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THE ECLIPSE OF JAPAN. 
SURRENDER SCENES, AND A VICTORY TOAST. 
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LIEUT.-GENERAL 
IE SHIMA. 


THE JAPANESE SURRENDER ENVOYS FOR THE MANILA CONFERENCE: 
TAKASHIRO KAWABE, WITH GRIM-FACED DELEGATES, ARRIVING AT 


MARINES WADING ASHORE TO SEIZE A FORT ON FUTTSO 
FORERUNNERS OF THE BIG OCCUPATION. 


a 
LANDINGS IN JAPAN: U.S. 


SAKE PENINSULA, 


FIRST 


} 





MISSOUR 


ADMIRAL HALSEY (IN CENTRE) DRINKING A TOAST ON BOARD THE 
VICTORY. 


WITH ADMIRAL RAWLINGS (SECOND FROM LEFT), TO CELEBRATE 
THIS ABOR WAS CHOSEN FOR THE FORMAL SURRENDER TO MACARTHUR. 


During the last days of August, Japanese surrender deputations were the order of the 


day. After desperate efforts to save face, the tricky Nipponese found their master in 

General MacArthur, who has spent most of his life in foiling them, and can weigh 

them up to a gram. When the Tokyo Government sued for terms, MacArthur 

forced them to fly to the Philippines to obtain preliminary conditions and used 

* Bataan" as the password, because he knew the ignominy the locale implied to the 
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5 SURRENDER 
\ OFFICER (LEFT) AND STANDARD-BEARER WITH WHITE FLAG PARLEYING WITH At STRALIANS 
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KAWABE, HEAD OF THE SURRENDER DELEGATION, PRESENTING 
SUTHERLAND, MACARTHUR’S CHIEF OF STAFF. 


AT MANILA, GENERAL 
CREDENTIALS TO LIEUT.-GENERAL 


AT LAST! BRITISH 
LAUGHING AS THEY 


FREED 


SHOUTING, TROOPS NEAR YOKOHAMA, 


GREET ALLIED 


Att ae EE 


NEGOTIATIONS AT BOUGAINVILLE, SOLOMON ISLANDS, SHOWING A JAPANESE 


would-be dictators of Asia, whose noses must be rubbed in the dirt. So, also, with 
cold indifference, did Lieut.-General Sutherland, his chief of Staff, receive Kawabe 
In Rangoon the British reception was similar. The Japanese bullies must find their 
true level again Well might the Naval chiefs, Admirals Halsey and Rawlings, 
celebrate a preliminary toast in the historic room on the battleship ‘ Missouri,” 
where Japan's eclipse was signed in MacArthur's presence. 
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'“SPIDER’S WEB” : 

‘FIGHTER 
DIRECTION 
ROOMS ON 


TWO AIRCRAFT- 
CARRIERS. 


(LEFT.) 

THE AIRCRAFT 
DIRECTION ROOM OF 
THE ESCORT CARRIER 

H.M.S. “‘ PURSUER.”’ 

“ PLOTTERS "’ (RIGHT) 
MARKING UP THE MAIN 

AIR DISPLAY PANEL. 





(RIGHT.) 
READING H.M.S. 

“ PURSUER’S”” AIR DIS- 
PLAY PANEL. THE 
FIGHTER DIRECTION 

OFFICER (RIGHT) STUDY- 
ING THE SITUATION 

ON THE “ SPIDER’S WEB."’ 


Drawincs sy Lieut. (Spr.) 
Strepuen Bone, R.N.V.R. 


EEE ee] 


UR two upper pictures—which were drawn by Lieut. (Sp.) Stephen / 

Bone, R.N.V.R., Official Admiralty Artist—-show the Aircraft 
Direction Room on the Escort Aircraft-Carrier H.M‘S. “‘ Pursuer."’ As 
can be seen from the pictures, this room is divided by a partitional 
wall, the chief feature of which is a translucent ground-glass panel. 
On this is marked a “‘ spider's web "’ of lines, and on to this the Main 
Air Display Plot is marked and adjusted, in accordance with the 
incoming signals from all sources and the resultant action taken by 
the Fighter Direction Officer. The system works as follows: the three 
ratings on the right of the left upper picture are receiving information 
through their headphones. The two upper ones are linked with the 
ship’s Radar installations and are receiving reports taken from the 
cathode-ray tubes which tell of aircraft, friendly or hostile—their speed, 
range, direction and location—and they are pencilling appropriate 
markings on the “ spider's web" on the screen. It should be noted 
that the centre of the ‘ spider's web "’ corresponds to the geographical 
position of the ship. The rating on the extreme right is receiving 
radio reports from other ships. Such information, if relevant, will 
likewise be transferred to the plotting-screen. On the left-hand side 
of the picture can be seen some of the personnel who interpret and 
act on the information which is constantly appearing on the screen. 
This can be better appreciated by turning to the right top picture. 
In this, on the extreme left and seen dimly through the frosted panel, 
the same three ratings can be observed receiving messages and plotting 
them on the screen. On the extreme right of the picture is the Fighter 
Direction Officer. He is engaged in making a mental appreciation of 
the situation as it is revealed currently on the screen. He is in tele- 
phonic communication with the captain of the ship, but usually decides 
the action to be taken on his own responsibility. He may, for example, 
decide that so many fighters shall be sent out in such a direction on 
such-and-such a mission. He accordingly instructs the Deputy Fighter 
Direction Officer (seen sitting in the left foreground). This officer is 
in direct communication with the fighter pilots, both on the flight-deck 
and also by radio when they are in the air; and he accordingly passes 
on the instructions to them. In due course, their movements also 
will be reported and plotted on the screen or “‘ Main Air Display Plot." 


(Continued opposite, _./ 
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Direction Officer, in this case acting as Air Plot Officer or Filter Officer. 
He is in charge of the three plotters. The rating on his right is 
responsible for receiving meteorological reports and marking them on 
the board in front of him. He and the Filter Officer can also be seen 
in the centre of the upper-left picture. The instrument in front of the 
Chief Fighter Direction Officer's desk (dead centre of the right-hand 
picture and seen also on the left of the left-hand picture) is the Dead- 
Reckoning Tracer. This is an American piece of equipment and shows 
the ship's position by dead-reckoning, thus relating the Main Air 
Display (the picture on the panel) to the ship's geographical position. 
Our lower centre picture was drawn by our Special Artist, C. E. Turner, 
during a recent visit to H.M.S. ‘ Colossus,"" and shows the Aircraft 
Direction Room in a modern and much larger aircraft-carrier. The 
sketch was made in the semi-darkness prevailing during actual sea 
operations. It will be seen that this room is on the same principle 
as that of H.M.S. “ Pursuer,"’ but considerably bigger. H.M.S. 
“* Pursuer,”’ it will be recalled, was originally a U.S. merchantman, and 
has -been converted into an escort carrier, whereas H.M.S. “ Colossus "’ 
is one of a new class of specially-built aircraft-carriers (for further 
details see our issue of September 1). Second from the left is the Fighter 
Direction Officer and left of him his assistant. The Plot or Filter 
Officer is standing at the “‘ spider's web" and pointing to one of the 
markings on it. The Deputy Fighter Direction Officer (the man who 
is in actual touch with the fighter pilots) is sitting at.the table in the 
foreground and studying the illuminated plot in front of him in which 
the movements of his fighter-craft are shown. Opposite him is a 
rating acting as Interceptor Plotter. In the background can be seen 
another rating, maintaining the Aircraft State Board. The “ spider's 
web "' is being maintained by five plotters (who are on the other side 
of the panel) from reports from the ship's Radar and radio 





(LEFT.) “THE SPIDER’S WEB" OF THE AIRCRAFT-CARRIER H.M.S. “ COLOSSUS." 
THE FIGHTER DIRECTION OFFICER (SECOND FROM LEFT) AND (LEFT FOREGROUND) 
HIS DEPUTY IN DIRECT TOUCH WITH THE FIGHTERS. 


Deawinc sy ove Sreciat Aeris, C. E. Tumner 
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- AN ANTHOLOGY OF THE CHINESE POTTER’S ART. 
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“THE CERAMIC ART OF CHINA”: By WILLIAM BOWYER HONEY.* 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


T is thirty years since Mr. R. L. Hobson produced 
his great book ‘‘ Chinese Pottery and Porcelain.” 
It will always remain a standard work, but knowledge 
progresses, another general survey was due, and Mr. 
Honey was the obvious man to undertake it. Interest 
in the subject, meanwhile, has widened. Beyond the 
narrow circle of the great connoisseurs and collectors 
(of whom the late George ‘Eumorfopoulos was a 
supreme, and public-spirited, example) there are large 
numbers of persons of taste who pride themselves 
on having a few good pots—much the same sort of 
people who, fifty years ago, liked to have a few choice 
Japanese prints. The flood of Tang horses, a genera- 
tion ago (I think they were first discovered in quan- 
tities when a railway cutting drove through a cemetery), 
spread into remote corners. The great exhibition at 
Burlington House in 1935 and 1936, to which a British 
cruiser brought a cargo-load from the Chinese Govern- 
ment collections, drew fresh attention to the perennial 
vitality of arts springing from, and shaped by, the 
enduring character and philosophy of a great people. 
And recent political events have produced a much 
wider and deeper understanding of the nature and 
strength of Chinese civilisation. 
It used to be the fashion to assume Chinese civili- 
.Sation to be “ exhausted,’’ and books of political 
prediction used to be published with titles like ‘“ The 
Break-Up of China,”’ the assumption being that the 





A GLAZED STONEWARE (‘‘ PROTO-PORCELAIN ") JAR 
OF THE THIRD CENTURY. HEIGHT, 13} INS. 


(Victoria and Albert Museum.) 


Treaty Ports and the invasions 
of Russians and Japanese were 
but a beginning, and that ulti- 
mately the vast Empire would be 
carved up by the predatory 
Powers. Far otherwise. ‘‘ The 
greatness of Chinese civilisation,”’ 
says Mr. Honey, “ is in the minds 
of all of us to-day. We stand 
amazed at the thought of a 
culture of such fineness and at 
the same time with such power 
of survival. In contrast with our 
Western European history, with 
its record of aggressive wars 
and of alternating individualist 
self-assertion and self-abasement 
in other-worldly religion, we 
learn of a people realistically ac- 
cepting the conditions of earthly 
life and maintaining for many 
centuries a social order based on 
a reasonable conception of duty, 
honesty and mutual respect, 
avoiding excesses and aiming at 


*” The Ceramic Art of China, and 
Other Countries of the Far East.” By 
William Bowyer Honey, Keeper of the 


Department of Ceramics in the Victoria 

and Albert Museum, London, With 192 

Pages of Monochrome Tllustrations and 

Three Plates in Colour, (Faber and Faber, HEIGHT, 108 INS. 
aml the Hyperion Press; 3 guineas.) 





AN OVIFORM POT OF THE T'ANG PERIOD. 


a measured happiness and enjoyment of life... . 
But though the Confucian ideal of the middle way is 
essentially social and practical, depending upon a code 
of ethics rather than a mystical religion, it can never 
be said that the Chinese are a materialist people. An 
ever-present sense of the mystery of things has found 
expression in the various forms of Taoism, some of 
them mere superstition, but others striking deeper .to 





A GLAZED EARTHENWARE FIGURE OF THE T’ANG PERIOD, 
OR LATER. HEIGHT, 41} INS. 


(Pennsylvania University Museum.) 


the insoluble paradox of human life. ... Above all, 
Chinese art and literature have flowered continually 
into that mysterious, creative synthesis of form and 
colour, association and allusion, which we call 
poetry. ... Painting for them is never the glorifica- 
tion of man, but rests on an almost mystical belief 
in the wonder and significance of all objects of sense 
alike.’’ That feeling is also present in the pottery 
of which he gives a history from prehistoric times to 
the decline (which was never a complete decay) in 
the nineteenth century. 

And a history, fully annotated and elaborately 
discussing most points, this book is: not the familiar 
general essay accompanying a main body of illus- 
trations. I can but exemplify its exhaustive nature 
by a single extract: ‘' The 


(Victoria and Albert Museum.) PERIOD. 15 INS. 





AN AMPHORA OF GLAZED EARTHENWARE: T'ANG 
(Victoria and Albert Museum.) 


(Reproductions from “ The Ceramic Art of China" ; by Courtesy of the Author, and of the Publishers, Faber and Faber, Lid.) 
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famous_twelfth- 
century Imperial 
ware made at Ju 
Chou (the modern 
Lin-ju Hsien) in 
Honan Province, 
remained until 
recent years un- 
identified by 
Western scholars, 
though a number 
of specimens were 
traditionally as- 
cribed to the kiln 
in the Peiping Palace collections. Some of these were 
shown at the London Exhibition, and in 1936 the Ju 
ware was exhaustively studied by Sir Percival David. 
It may now be identified with fair certainty as a 
yellowish-buff porcellanous stoneware with a smooth, 
dense glaze, sometimes, but not always, crackled, of 
duck’s-egg-blue (light greenish blue) occasionally 
approaching sky-blue. An authentic first-hand con- 
temporary reference to the Ju ware is fortunately pre- 
served in a book on Corea written by Hsu Ching in 1124 
and published in 1167, in an edition of which a copy still 
exists in the Palace Collection at Peiping. It is there 
stated that the Corean wares bore ‘a general resem- 
blance to the old pi-se ware of Yueh Chou and the new 
kiln ware of Ju Chou.’ There is also a reference in a book 
by Lu Yu (1125-1210) to the superseding of the Ting 
ware by the Ju ‘in the days of the old capital.” Two 
other early references have been noted: one of the_ 


MR. WILLIAM BOWYER HONEY, AUTHOR 
OF ‘‘ THE CERAMIC ART OF CHINA,” 
THE BOOK REVIEWED ON THIS PAGF. 


Mr. Honey, Keeper of the Department of 
Ceramics, the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
is one of the best-known authorities on 
Ceramic Art, and among his many publica- 
tions on the subject are “Old English 
Porcelain,” ‘Dictionary of European 
Ceramic Art,” ‘‘ Dresden China,” etc. 





A PREHISTORIC EARTHENWARE JAR 
FROM KANSU. HEIGHT, 15} INS. 
(Victoria and Albert Museum.) 


thirteenth century by Chou Mi 
(b. 1232) tells of a banquet in 
1151 at which the Emperor was 
presented with some specimens 
of the ware; the other declares 
that powdered carnelian (a local 
product) was used in_ the 
glaze.” 


This is but the opening of a 
disquisition on the ware. But 
Mr. Honey perfectly illustrates 
his own dictum that esthetic 
delight and exact scholarship need 
not be, as they too often are, 
mutually exclusive, and he is 
never dry. The pottery of Indo- 
China, Corea, and Japan comes 
in as a sort of epilogue: each 
has distinctive qualities. 


The illustrations are very 
numerous and comprehensive. 
Colour is of such supreme 
importance in Chinese ceramics 
that I could not help wishing 
that all the plates had been in 
colour. But I suppose that had 
that been so, the price of the 
book must have been nearer 
thirty guineas .than three. 
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THE SOVIET FLAG OVER PORT ARTHUR AND HARBIN; NAGASAKI’S RUINS. 





RUSSIAN SAILORS AT PORT ARTHUR CHEERING AS THE SOVIET NAVAL FLAG IS HOISTED 
AT 8 A.M. ON AUGUST 25, FORTY YEARS AFTER THE PORT HAD BEEN WRESTED FROM 
RUSSIA BY THE JAPANESE. 





SOVIET TROOPS IN HARBIN: THESE MEN, ENTERING THE MANCHURIAN CAPITAL ON 
AUGUST 19, HOISTED THE SOVIET FLAG OF VICTORY OVER THE HARBIN RAILWAY STATION 
AND LED THE LIBERATION OF THE CITIZENS. 


The first report of Soviet troops in Port Arthur came on August 22, when the Soviet High Command 
announced that airborne troops had landed there and begun to disarm the garrisons. Four days later 
the Sqviet Pacific Squadron was. reported at anchor in the harbour, where, forty years previously, the 
Japanese had attacked the Pacific Squadron of Tsarist Russia and thus begun the Russo-Japanese 
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THE DISINTEGRATION 

OF A GREAT CITY: 

PART OF THE HUGE 

AREA OF NAGASAKI 

SWEPT CLEAR OF BUILD- 

INGS BY THE BLAST OF 
AN ATOM BOMB. 


This is the first ground-level 
photograph of the desola- 
tion of Nagasaki. Taken 
by a Japanese photographer 
after the smoke and dust 
of the atom-bomb explosion 
had settled, it illustrates 
graphically the complete 
disintegration of a once- 
teeming city, whose build- 
ings have vanished as if 
swept away by a int 
broom. Observers fiying 
over the site of the Japan- 
ese city at a height of 50 ft. 
have spoken of the “ horri- 
fying’ absence of rubble 


scene, they said: “It was 
as though a giant typhoon 
had swept Nagasaki into 
the bay ieaving no trace 
of where the streets once 
stood. Nagasaki looks like 
a bone picked clean.” The 
only buildings visible in 
this radioed photograph are 
of large factories seven 
miles out from the city 
centre, and even they are 
reported to be roofless and 
windowless, with their walls 
charred by the intense 
and searing heat of the 
explosion. 





RUSSIAN SAILORS LANDING NEAR PORT ARTHUR: ON AUGUST 26 THE SOVIET PACIFIC 
SQUADRON WAS REPORTED AT ANCHOR IN PORT ARTH'/R HARBOUR, WHERE, FORTY YEARS 
AGO, JAPAN ATTACKED THE TSARIST PACIFIC SQUADRON, 





A COLUMN OF JAPANESE TROOPS FILING THROUGH A HARBIN STREET TO LAY DOWN 
THEIR ARMS AT THE FEET OF A_ SOVIET OFFICER: THE JAPANESE CONTROL OF 
MANCHURIA WAS AT AN END. 

War. At about the same time as Soviet troops recaptured Port Arthur, their comrades further north 
had entered and liberated Harbin, the capital of Manchuria, thus bringing to an end many years of 
Japanese aggressive rule. Marshal Stalin, in a broadcast speech from Moscow on September 2, said : 
“We men of the older generation have waited for forty years for this day, and now it has come. 
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ATTENDING THE TEA CEREMONY: GIRLS TRAINING FOR THE ELABORATE 
TRADITIONAL FUNCTION WHICH IS DESIGNED TO CULTIVATE “INNER CALM.” 


A JAPANESE YOUNG WOMAN ARRANGING FLOWERS : 
A FORMAL ART TO WHICH THE JAPANESE ATTACH GREAT 
SIGNIFICANCE AND DEVOTE MUCH CARE, 


ee a hE 


A YOUNG JAPANESE MARRIED WOMAN WITH HER MOTHER-IN-LAW: YOUNG MARRIED 
PEOPLE USUALLY LIVE WITH THE HUSBAND'S PARENTS. 
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The ideal Japanese woman, it has been said, should be “ entirely unselfish ; exquisitely 
modest without being anything of a prude; abounding in intelligence which is never 
obscured by egoism; patient in the hour of suffering; strong in time of affliction ; 
a faithful wife; a loving mother; a good daughter; and capable, as history shows, 
of heroism rivalling that of the stronger sex."" In addition, she has been taught 
that duty towards her husband, whatever his behaviour, is the principal canon of 


DRESSED FOR CALLING ON FRIENDS: 
IN THE COSTUME USUAL FOR SOCIAL VISITS TO RELATIONS 
AND INTIMATE FRIENDS, 


A Ot ea — 
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THE LIFE OF THE JAPANESE MIDDLE-CLASS WOMAN. 
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A MOTHER AND HER CHILD POSED BY A GRAND PIANO: ILLUSTRATING 


a 


JAPANESE DETERMINATION TO MASTER THE WESTERN ARTS AND SCIENCES. ‘ 


EE 
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A JAPANESE LADY A JAPANESE GIRL IN WESTERN CLOTHES: A _ FASHION 
AT FIRST FELT TO BE INCONGRUOUS, BUT GRADUALLY 


GROWING IN POPULARITY. 


es 





THE LETTER-WRITER: A SCENE WHICH ILLUSTRATES THE JAPANESE PRINCIPLE 
OF THE ADORATION OF THE BEAUTIFUL IN THE ROUTINE OF DAILY LIFE, 


a ttt tty 


female ethics. Towards this end all her training is directed. In addition, much of 
her life is governed by the highly-formalised Japanese cult of beauty, which is aimed 
at developing inner calm and a worshipping of the beautiful in daily routine. Much 
is undoubtedly achieved in this manner, but the whole is complicated by the Japanese 
entire lack of humour and by fanatical traditionalism. How it will survive disaster 
remains to be seen. 
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CULTIVATING INNER CALM: TRAINING FOR JAPAN’S TEA CEREMONY. 








A LOO COG I I A i 2 


THE HOSTESS KNEELING BEFORE THE TEA-MAKING UTENSILS, HOLDING 
THE BAMBOO DIPPER. IN FRONT OF HER, THE KETTLE ON THE FIRE-POT. 
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THE HOSTESS, FOLLOWED BY HER GUESTS, ENTERING THE LOW DOOR 
OF THE TEA-HOUSE BEFORE PARTICIPATING IN THE TEA CEREMONY. 


ON CL NN OO RO A A A 


THE TEA CEREMONY: (LEFT) THE HOSTESS; (RIGHT) THE GUESTS. THE FIRST GUEST 
CONTEMPLATING THE TEA BEFORE DRINKING IT IN THREE-AND-A-HALF SIPS. i 
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A GUEST AT THE TEA CEREMONY HOLDING THE TEA-BOWL: EACH MOVEMENT A TEA-HOUSE IN THE PRECINCTS OF TENNO-JI, THE FAMOUS TEMPLE AT OSAKA: 
AND GESTURE 1S PRESCRIBED BY A RIGID TRADITION, THE BUILDING 18 CAREFULLY DESIGNED TO SUGGEST REFINED POVERTY. 


— oe ~_ ee ee ee 


The tea ceremony—Cha-no-yu—is a time-honoured ceremony. It was founded so that it may be susceptible to any aesthetic suggestion the bow! of tea may 
under the Shogun Yoshimasa (1449-73) and perfected by Sen-no Rikyu in the induce. The tea-house is a small building, intended to suggest refined poverty, 
sixteenth century. It is designed to cultivate inner calm and promote good taste but great care is expended on its construction and the choice of its materials. 
in art and life, being founded on the adoration of the beautiful in the daily It is approached from the waiting-room by stepping-stones through a garden which 
routine of life, such as preparing a meal and tea, cleaning the house and garden, should contain a water-basin in which the guests wash their hands and rinse 
and so on. Every stage. and gesture of the ceremony is govermed by the most their mouths before entering the tea-room. This entrance is made through an 
rigid etiquette, and the mind, it is laid down, should be attuned to higher things opening less than 3 ft. square—signifying humility. 
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O far, the moves designed to bring the 
Japanese homeland into Allied occupa- 
tion and to recover the territories seized by 
Japan before and during the course of the 
present war have gone smoothly. The end of 
the war with Japan has come about in 
remarkable circumstances, strikingly different 
from those of the end of the war with Ger- 
many. When the final collapse came in 
Germany, all that country’s conquests had 
been wrung from her in hard and bitter fighting, and the 
greater part of her own territory had been seized by the 
Allies. A junction between those advancing from the 
west and those advancing from the east had been effected 
on the Elbe. From the material point of view Germany 
had lost all, and it was apparent to the eyes of a child 
that she had been completely defeated. Japan’s defeat 
has been no less thorough and her situation had become 
equally hopeless. Yet no invader had set foot upon the 
soil of her own islands and the bulk of her conquests 
remained in her hands. She had, indeed, lost some of the 
most important strategic points in the Pacific and one 
great land mass, that of Burma, on the Asiatic mainland, 
but in terms of square miles only a limited proportion of 
what she had gained had been recovered by the Allies. 
So the enemy considered the more 
fanatical of the two has surrendered 
after suffering what appears on the 
surface to be the lesser loss. 

Yet this is indeed only a surface 
view. Japan’s means of defence had 
been destroyed, like those of 
Germany, and that in itself is defeat. 
She recognised the signs and 
accepted the decision. It can now 
be seen that the school of thought 
—including many British and 
Americans well. acquainted with 
Japan and her mentality—which 
expected a fight to the last for 
every acre of Japanese ground, was 
wrong in its premises. The Japanese 
have, in fact, reacted to defeat as 
Europeans would have. Their 
fanaticism was not as deep-seated 
as had been supposed. It may well 
be, too, that the control of the 
Government, the fighting Services, 
and the industrial magnates over 
the populace was less strong than 
it had appeared to European eyes 
and that fears of a revolutionary 
movement if the intolerable pressure 
were further prolonged was a factor 
in the surrender. This surrender 
was probably hastened by the 
atomic bomb and the Russian 
invasion of Manchuria, but it would 
have come before long in any event. 
The rulers were already seeking an 
opportunity to approach the Allies 
and though, but for the bomb and 
Russian action, they would have 
attempted to bargain, they already knew 
that the game was up and were prepared 
to acknowledge the fact. So the sudden 
ending of the war is not as surprising as 
it seemed at first sight. 

Now the first landings in Japan have 
taken place, and that is by far the most 
important of the occupations, since it is from 
Japan itself that Allied control will be exer- 
cised and that liquidation of Japanese-held 
territory in the Pacific will be carried out. 
Sooner or later a control commission on the 
lines of that already in Berlin will be set up. 
Meanwhile the Chinese have re-entered 
Nanking and Canton; the British are 
reoceupying Malaya and Hong Kong; the 
Russians hold all Manchuria and Northern 
Korea, and have concluded a treaty with 
the Chinese Government at Chungking which 
the latter appears to have accepted with 
satisfaction; and Americans and Chinese 
are ip Shanghai. Every possible safeguard 
against treachery is rightly being taken, 
but I see no reason to suppose that the 
Japanese will behave in any other way than 
the Germans have. We were warned of all 
sorts of secret violence in Germany, but up 
to date there has been no sign of it, and the 
Japanese as a race are as well disciplined 
as the Germans. The authorities will 
probably make every effort to preserve order. 
Like most Orientals, the Japanese are 
patient, and they think in terms of the race 
rather than of the individual. To a Euro- 
pean the prospect of a return to prosperity 
in fifty or a hundred years would provide 
a lesser incentive to good behaviour and 
hard work than it would to a Japanese. 
Unless, therefore, there should be a serious 
social and economic upset in Japan, the 
terms imposed by the Allies and the arrangements made 
by them may be accepted with docility. 

Here, however, the danger which has had to be faced 
and has still not been overcome in Germany may exist in 
Japan also. Up to now we have heard little about the 
economic state of the country. The bombing of Japan 
was of shorter duration, but it was intense while it lasted 
and the urban objectives were fewer. The life of the 
chief cities is to a great extent disrupted. The agriculture 
may not be seriously affected, but Japan was always an 
importer of rice, Large numbers of troops from as far 
afield as Bougainville and Sumatra will presumably be 
repatriated as shipping is available, Hunger in an occupied 
country is always a menace to the occupying forces, and 


JAPAN'S FINAL 


SURRENDER: 
SURRENDER DOCUMENT, WHILE GENERAL 


ADMIRAL SIR BRUCE FRASER, C.-IN-C.,, 
INSTRUMENT OF SURRENDER, WATCHED BY OTHER BRITISH DELEGATES. 


On Sunday, September 2, Japan the historic 400 words of final surrender nm | 
the authority of 

Eleven Japanese emissaries, four frock-coated and top-hatted diplomats, 
sabres, and three sailors who had lost their ships, stood uneasily on the deck of the battleship while 
the official ceremony of their surrender was carried out. 
General Douglas MacArthur, S 
document; and our pho 
Japan's Foreign Minister, ns his name, watched by 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 


LIQUIDATION OF JAPAN AND HER CONQUESTS. © xt. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


it would be so in Japan even if they were to be less widely 
dispersed than they have been in Germany and confined 
to certain stations of primary strategic importance. It 
may be found that Siam and French Indo-China, which 
formerly exported rice~to Japan, are in a confused state 
with less than the normal cultivation, and in any case, 
there will be shortages of shipping. I wrote some little 
time ago that we should be affected by the aftermath of 
bombing in Japan as elsewhere, though perhaps not to 
so great an extent, and I see no cause to revise my opinion 
on the point. We have not yet reached the stage of 
assessing the difficulties which we shall have to face, but 
there need be no doubt that thev will be found to be present. 

Looking back upon the course of the war with Japan 
since the surprise assault on Pearl Harbour, it becomes 





MAMORU SHIGEMITSU, 


MOMENT WHICH ENDED THE WAR. (By Radio.) 





ral MacArthur in the U.S. battleship “ Missou 


Before them, wearing no 
Allied C d He called 





THE JAPANESE FOREIGN MINISTER, 
MACARTHUR (LEFT) IS NONCHALANTLY WATCHING AT THE HISTORIC 


BRITISH PACIFIC FLEET, SIGNING THE JAPANESE 
(By Radio.) 


“ in Tokyo Bay. 
r soldiers minus swords or 


them forward to sign the surrender 
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could not face the shock, and it was only 

the dogged fatalism of their infantry which 

$ - prolonged resistance here, as upon island 

after island in the Pacific. The Japanese 

air forces were typical of all their equip- 

Faster, more manceuvrable, and in 

most cases longer-ranged than the Allied 

fighters which opposed them, they lacked 

alike hitting power and the capacity to resist 

their hard-hitting adversaries. They were 

suited to a phase of overwhelming ascendancy, but 

inadequate in a hard-fought fight. American superiority in 

air material was perhaps the most vital. factor in the 
Allied victory. 

Behind that was the enormous capacity of American 
output in all the heavier material of war. Here the con- 
trast was more glaring still. It was not merely that the 
Americans were superior ; the Japanese could not compete 
with them in any respect. Where it took them months to 
build an airfield by methods as old as time itself—the shovel 
and the basket on a man’s shoulders—the Americans did 
the same work in a matter of days with the bulldozer, the 
steam-roller, and other heavy material transported punc- 
tually to the scene of action over thousands of miles of 
water. How did the men of Nippon come to believe that 
they could compete with that vast 
arsenal across the Pacific, with the 
electrical equipment of the world’s 
greatest engineering works, with 
machinery beyond their power to 
produce, even if it had been within 
their power to transport it? A 
partial answer to that question may 
be that they expected a _ great 
German victory in Europe, and 
estimated when they attacked the 
Americans at Pearl Harbour and the 
British in Malaya that Russia was 
nearing the end of- her resistance. 
But that answer can only be partial 
because the Japanese strategy was 
largely imdependent of that of 
Germany. The explanation must 
be that they were hopelessly astray 
in their assessment of American 
capacity to carry the products of 
the United States factories across 
the water, of American determina- 
tion, and- American ingenuity. 

Germany came nearer to winning 
the war at more than one stage than 
was ever the case with Japan. 
Germany, in the conquest of Russia, 
set herself an aim which some of 
her shrewdest military minds con- 
sidered unattainable, and which 
proved to be so. And yet, by com- 
parison with Japan’s, Germany’s 
Objectives were limited and reason- 
able. If -she could have established 
complete domination in Europe, 
the United States could not have 
interfered with it—at least, not for 
generations. Hitler’s prophecy of a thousand 
years of Nazi rule may have been windy 
fantasy, but a hundred years of ascendancy 
was all but in his grasp. For Japan, on the 
other hand, there was nothing that could 
render her conquests wholly secure but the 
overthrow and military occupation of the 
United States. Yes, in the long run it comes 
down to that. And the idea must have seemed 
extravagant even to the most optimistic 
dreamers among the rulers of Japan. The 
Japanese perimeter of defence was thrown 
wide into the Northern, Central and 
Southern Pacific, put it was inadequate in 
face of the power of the United States, 
especially when the strength of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations was thrown in 
from Australia and New Zealand on one 
flank and from India on ,the other. Even if 
the Japanese offensive had progressed far 
enough to subdue Australia, even if the 
enemy’s highest hopes had been realised by 
a general rising following upon an invasion 
of India, it does not appear possible that 
Japan would have been able to defy the 
United States as hopefully as Germany 
would have if she had succeeded in con- 
quering all Europe. 

It would, however, be to create an 
altogether false picture of the Allied offen- 
sive against Japan if it were to be assessed 
purely in terms of superiority in material 
and the power to transport it over distances 
vaster than any lines of communication of 
the past. Relatively to the numbers engaged, 
tions, stood the fighting in the Gilberts, on Iwojima, and 
on Okinawa was among the bloodiest of the 
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raph (by Radio) shows him, hands in pockets, tchi 
stands ieut. General Sutherland, MacArthur's Chief of Staff. 


clear that Japan's miscalculations were grosser than those 
of Germany. At Pearl Harbour the Japanese succeeded 
in knocking out the one powerful weapon facing them, 
and they followed this up by a series of well-conceived, 
bold, and energetic campaigns which conquered a vast 
empire in a very short period: But the war on their side 
was fought with light weapons and little modern equip- 
ment. Their attacks succeeded only because their opponents 
were either: hopelessly weak or, as in Malaya, permitted 
them to call the tune and conduct the operations in the 
way which best suited them. When it came to defence 
of their gains they had not the strength to withstand the 
heavy forces of the Allies. Even in Burma, where British 
equipment was inadequate by modern standards, they 


as Shig 
Okasaki, another emissary, while i in the centre 


whole war. The Australians suffered severely 
in the earlier battles in New Guinea. The 
British and Indian losses in Burma were 
heavy enough before complete ascendancy was won. 
Machines and metal could not do all the work—very far 
from it. There was more close fighting in proportion to 
the land forces engaged against the Japanese than against 
the Germans, and in general the menace of disease loomed 
closer to the fighting man than in Europe or in North 
Africa. In what may come to be considered from the 
military point of view as the era before the atomic bomb, 
nations still had to find men who would fight their enemies 
hand-to-hand before they could make sure of victory, what- 
ever their economic resources and however superior these 
might be to those of the foe. Yet the decisive element in 
the victory was Allied material and, above all, the produc t« 
of the factories and shipyards of the United States 
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THE U.S. STEAM-FRIGATE MISSISSIPPI,” 


THE FLAGSHIP IN WHICH 
COMMODORE PERRY LED THE AMERICAN EXPEDITION TO JAPAN IN 1853 
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. PERRY, WHO LED AN 
EXPEDITION OF THE U.S. NAVY TO 


““COERCE THE SHIMODA, 
GOVERNMENT OF JAPAN INTO CIVILISATION.” IN 1853. 





THE FIRST PORT IN JAPAN TO OPEN INTERCOURSE WITH 
THE OUTSIDE WORLD WHEN COMMODORE PERRY LANDED IN JULY 1853 








WILLIAM ADAMS, OF GILLINGHAM, KENT, THE FIRST 
ENGLISHMAN TO ENTER JAPAN 





» IN’ 1599. HE HAD 
PILOTED A DUTCH SHIP TO THE JAPANESE COAST 
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BRITISH MARINES FROM H.M.S. “ CONQUEROR” DISEMBARKING AT YOKOHAMA IN 1864, 
WHEN UNITS OF THE ROYAL NAVY VISITED JAPAN, 
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CREATING 


THE RECEPTION OF JAPANESE AMBASSADORS AND THEIR ATTACHES BY PRESIDENT “@ 
BUCHANAN IN THE EAST ROOM OF THE WHITE HOUSE, WASHINGTON, ON MAY 


17, 1860, 











“THE MIKADO ON A JOURNEY: JAPANESE FASHION 
STREETS BY 16 BEARERS. (FROM AN 1880 ISSUE OF “ 








CARRIED THROUGH CROWDED 











1853, was hoisted 


E 2 THE MIKADO ON A JOURNEY: EUROPEAN FASHION.” A CONTRAST TO THE TRAVEL 
THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWs."’) 5 MODE ON THE LEFT. (FROM AN 1880 ISSUE OF “ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.”’) 
These interesting reproductions from volumes of “ The Illustrated London News " “of American sailors, an expedition of fitteen vessels of the U.S. Navy, with 260 guns and 
the nineteenth century reflect some early attempts to bring Japan into the circle of 4000 officers, seamen and marines, was led by Commodore Matthew C. Perry in 1853 
civilised nations. The first Englishman to land in Japan was Will Adams, a Kentish to “coerce the Government of Japan into civilisation 
mariner, who piloted the Dutch ship “ Erasmus" to the strange coast in 1599, and was the steam-frigate “* Mississippi,” 
lived on, a favourite of the Mikado, until his death in 1619 or 1620. During this on July 14, 
“honourable detention "’ he instructed the Japanese in gunnery, geography, and 
mathematics, and initiated them “into the mysteries of Western progress Some 
250 years later, 


Commodore Perry's flagship 
and the flag he flew when he landed iw Japan 
again last Sunday in the U.S.S. “ Missouri "’ 

in Tokyo Bay during the signing by Japan's emissaries of their country’s surrender 

Ne to the Allies. Other pictures recall early exchanges of courtesy visits, and two 

in consequence of the Japanese barbarously caging shipwrecked impressions of the Mikado'’s modes of travel 
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SIGNATORIES AND WITNESSES 





OF THE JAPANESE SURRENDER. 
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| AIR VICE-MARSHAL L. M. ISITT, LIEUT.-GENERAL J. M. WAINWRIGHT (U.S.), LIEUT.-GENERAL A. E. PERCIVAL (U.K.), VICE-ADMIRAL C. F. L. HELFRICH, 
Signatory for the New Zealand Government. A witness of General MacArthur's signature. A witness of General MacArthur's signature. Signatory on behalf of the Netherlands. 
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_ ADMIRAL CHESTER NIMITZ, — ADMIRAL SIR BRUCE FRASER, GENERAL SIR THOMAS BLAMEY, 
Signatory for the United States of America. Signatory for the United Kingdom. Signatory for the Commonwealth of Australia. 
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[ GENERAL HSU YUNG-CHANG, MR. MAMORU SHIGEMITSU, 
Signatory for the Republic of China. Japanese Foreign Minister and signatory. 

















The ceremony of the surrender of Japan took place formally on U.S.S. “ Missouri" 
on the morning of September 2. The ceremony was conducted with the greatest 
precision by General MacArthur, whose portrait appears on the opposite page. Above 
.Wwe reproduce, with two exceptions, the portraits of the signatories of this historic 
document. The exceptions are Lieut.-General Derevyenko, the Soviet representative, 
and Colonel Moore Cosgrave, the Canadian representative—of whom we have been 
unable to obtain portraits. In addition, we show Generals Wainwright and Percival, 
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PERSONALITIES PRESENT AT THE HISTORIC SCENE ON BOARD U.S.S. ‘“ MISSOURI.’’ 





GENERAL YOSHIJIRO UMEZU, GENERAL LECLERC, 
a Japanese Army Staff Chief and signatory. Signatory for France. 
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both of whom have been recently released from Japanese captivity and whom General 
MacArthur specially asked to step forward and accompany him while he signed the 
document. The document was in duplicate, one set bound in gold for the Allies, 
the other, in black, for Japan. The two Japanese, on General MacArthur's curt signal, 
signed first, Mr. Shigemitsu, followed by General Umezu. General MacArthur signed 
next. The order after this was: the United States; China; the United Kingdom ; 
Russia ; Australia; Canada; France; the Netherlands; and last, New Zealand. 
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GENERAL DOUGLAS MacARTHUR, SUPREME COMMANDER IN THE PACIFIC. 





THE ALLIED LEADER WHO ACCEPTED JAPAN’S SURRENDER, WITH PRESIDENT OSMENA, OF THE LIBERATED PHILIPPINES. 
vanquished, to rise to that higher dignity which alone benefited the sacred purposes 
Tokyo Bay, General Douglas MacArthur on September 2 superintended the final scene they were about to serve. ‘It is my earnest hope,” he said, ‘ and, indeed, the hope 
of the crashing of Japan's dreams of Asiatic domination. After instructing the Japanese of all mankind, that from this solemn occasion a better world shall emerge out of 
emissaries to sign the document of surrender on a table placed on the battleship's the blood and carnage of the past—a world founded upon faith and understanding, 
quarter-deck, he himself signed on behalf of all the United Nations at war with a world dedicated to the dignity of man and the fulfilment of his most cherished 
Japan. In a moving speech, General MacArthur said it was for us, both victors and wish—for freedom, tolerance, and justice."’ 


On board the U.S.S. “ Missouri,"" one of America’s mightiest battleships, anchored in 
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JAPAN’S FINAL DEFEAT AND HUMILIATION: SIGNING THE INSTRUMED 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST. CAPTAIN BRYAN DE | 





GENERAL DOUGLAS MACARTHUR SIGNING THE DEED OF JAPANESE SURRENDER, WHICH HAS PLACED JAPAN UNDER HIS AB 
AND LIEUT.-GENERAL PERCIVAL, FORMER COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF MA 


Under a grey, forbidding sky, the surrender of Japan, utter and complete, was ot 450 Super-Fortresses roared over Tokyo Bay and Tokyo itself, ready for action | was 
signed on the verandah-deck of the U.S. battleship ‘‘ Missouri"’ at 2.30 p.m. on in the event of any treachefy. Eleven Japanese, four of them diplomats, led whe! 
Sunday, September 2. It was carried out with great formality by General by Shigemitsu, the Foreign Minister, who signed first, wearing morning clothes, dis 
Douglas MacArthur, the Supreme Allied Commander, in the presence of fifty top-hat and yellow gloves, stood lonely and uneasily on the deck of the battle- set 


Allied generals, admirals and other senior officers. During the ceremony a fleet ship, taking the positions allotted to them by General MacArthur. When all enen 
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.\UMENT OF SURRENDER ON BOARD THE U.S. BATTLESHIP “MISSOURI.” 


IN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, BASED ON RADIO PHOTOGRAPHS. 


ER HIS 
-CHIEP 
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ABSOLUTE CONTROL: STANDING BEHIND HIM 
MALAYA, 


was ready he signalled curtly to Shigemitsu to sign the surrender document, and 
when General Umezu followed, watching them with seeming indifference, he finally 
dismissed the emissaries with scarcely a glance. The surrender documents—one 
set in English for the Allies bound in gold, the other set in Japanese for the 
enemy bound in black—-had been placed on a long table covered with green 


ARE LIEUT..GENERAL WAINWRIGHT, 
RECENTLY FREED FROM JAPANESE PRISON CAMPS. 


f sar 
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“THE DEFENDER OF CORREGIDOR,” 


baize. When MacArthur went to the other side of the table to sign, he said: 
Will General Wainwright and General Percival accompany me while | sign?" 
Our artist shows General MacArthur signing, while behind him are standing 
Lieut.-General Wainwright, “‘ Defender of Corregidor,”’ and Lieut.-General Percival, 
former C.-in-C., Malaya, recently freed from prison camps. 
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NUREMBERG’S PRISON: BEYOND THE BOARDED-UP SECTION 
AT END ARE THE LEADING PRISONERS’ CELLS. 


On August 29 the first official list of major war criminals who will be 
tried by the International Military Tribunal at Nuremberg was issued. 
They include Géring, Field-Marshal Keitel, General Jodl, Admiral 


Doenitz, head of the German Navy, Ernest Kaltenbrunner, chief of 
(Continued opposite. 


NEW MEDALS FOR BRITAIN’S ALLIES: KING’S MEDALS FOR 
COURAGE AND FOR SERVICE IN THE CAUSE OF FREEDOM. 


On August 28, Royal Warrants instituted two new medals, the King’s 
Medal for Courage in the Cause of Freedom and the King’s Medal for 
Service in the use of Freedom. They are intended for foreign 
subjects, who aided Britain in the war. ribbon colours are 
indicatedby S for Scarlet, B for royal blue. 
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FROM VARIED 
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SOURCES: HOME AND FOREIGN 


NEWS IN PICTURES. 





AN AMERICAN AIRBORNE DEMONSTRATION AT BERLIN, 
WITH MARSHAL ZHUKOV THE GUEST OF HONOUR. 


Marshal Zhukov, Chief of the Russian Occupation Forces in Germany, 
was the guest of honour at a demonstration of glider and para- 
chute landings at the Tempelhof Airfield, Berlin, on September 1. 
The Eighty-second Division, who gave the demonstration, dropped 
into France early on D-Day and were to have landed in Berlin 
had the Western Allies 

reached Berlin first. 





THE CENTRAL COURT OF NUREMBERG’S COURTS OF JUSTICE, 
WHERE WAR CRIMINALS WILL BE TRIED IN OCTOBER. 
Continued.) Hitler’s Secret Service, and, recently apprehended, 
Field-Marshal von Brauchitsch. Rudolf Hess, one-time Deputy Fihrer, 
who dropped from a ’plane in May 1941, is to be taken to Nuremberg. 
Among diplomats and others are Ribbentrop, Von Neurath, 
Von Papen, Walter Funk, also Schacht. Streicher and Ley. 
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THE LATEST POWERFUL FLOATING CRANE AT BREMERHAVEN 
RAISING A 250-TON GERMAN SUBMARINE FROM THE PORT. 
This latest type of floating crane at Bremerhaven is seen lifting with great 


ease a submarine of the 250-ton class, with three torpedo tubes and carrying 
a crew of twenty-five. 


THE BRITISH VICTORY THANKSGIVING SERVICE IN VIENNA, ON NATIONAL THANKSGIVING 
DAY, AUGUST 19, HELD IN FRONT OF SCHONBRUNN PALACE, THE BRITISH HEADQUARTERS. 


The Victory Thanksgiving Service, on August 19, the day of National Thanksgiving, was held in front 

of the Palace of Schonbrunn, the former summer palace of the Emperors of Austria, now the British 

Headquarters in Vienna. The British t in Austria have now settled down in the area they 

control and are said to be popular with the Viennese. Schonbrunn possesses 1441 rooms and 
139 kitchens, and has most famous gardens and an ornate park. 


GENERAL EISENHOWER ARRIVING AT THE CITY HALL, BELFAST, TO RECEIVE THE FREEDOM 
OF THE CITY. ON HIS LEFT IS THE LORD MAYOR OF BELFAST. 


General Dwight Eisenhower on August 23 flew to Belfast to receive the freedom of the Northern 
Irish capital, where he was for two days the guest of Sir Crawford McCullagh, the Lord Mayor. 
™ tality brought me here to-day, but Irish weather almost kept me away,” said General 

jokingly, when his ‘plane arrived almost two hours late owing to bad weather. He flew from 
Germany specially, and lunched in London en rowte. 
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PEOPLE IN THE 
PUBLIC EYE. 
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PERSONALITIES 
OF THE WEEK: 
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GEN. DE GAULLE SALUTING THE COLOURS DURING HIS REVIEW OF THE TROOPS AT WEST 
POINT, THE U.S. MILITARY ACADEMY. (L.) MAJ.-GEN. WILBY, SUPERINTENDENT OF WEST POINT. 
After the termination, on August 25, of his official mission at Washington, General de Gaulle visited first 
Hyde Park, where he laid a wreath on the grave of the late President Roosevelt, and later the West 
Point Military Academy. Our photograph shows him with the Superintendent and a Cadet Battalion 
Leader. Later in his tour of the States he had enthusiastic receptions at New York and Chicago. 


LT.-COMMANDER H. R. NEWGASS, G.C. 
The George Cross has been awarded to 
Lieut.-Commander Newgass for his courage 
in dealing with an unexploded magnetic mine 
which fell into a large gas-holder near Liverpoo! 
on November 28, 1940. Wearing oxygen 
apparatus, Sub-Lieut. Newgass (as he then 
was) entered the gas-holder and, working in 
conditions of great difficulty and extreme 
danger, removed the fuse and primer. { 
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MR, REGINALD S. : 
Editor of the “ Tatler” since 1940 and of 
the “‘ Bystander” since 1932, Mr. Hooper 
died suddenly on September 2 at the age 
of fifty-five. Educated at Uppingham and 
B.N.C., Oxford, he served in the 1914-18 
War with the Herefordshire we and 
on the Staff. From 1937 to 1940 he also 
edited the “ Illustrated Sporting and 
tic News.” 
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GENERAL SIR WM, SLIM. 
ae Se ey oer Oa 
Tecep on, and w z been appointed to succeed General Slim 
Fourteenth Army in the Burma Cam- ? in the command of the Fourteenth Army 

5 ey Sy: ted to succeed # in the South-East Asia Command. 

ut.-General Sir Oliver Leese in com- General psey commanded the 
mand of the Allied Land Forces, South- British Second Army in the triumphant 
East Asia Command. German campaign. 
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LIEUT.-GEN. SIR MILES DEMPSEY. 
General Dempsey, it is now learned, has 








THE QUEEN OF YUGOSLAVIA, PHOTOGRAPHED 
AT HER EGHAM HOME WITH HER INFANT SON. 


The son and heir of King Peter of Yugoslavia and his 

. formerly Princess Alexandra of Greece, was born 

ip London on July 17. The Queen was attended by three 

doctors, two of them Yugoslav, and a special Yugoslav 
commission was also present. 
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DR. J. C. WAND, THE NEW BISHOP OF LONDON, 
IN HIS ROBES AT LAMBETH PALACE, 


The election of Dr. Wand as Bishop of London was con- 
firmed at the Church of St. Mary Woolnoth, Lombard 
Street, on August 22. Throughout the ceremony there 
were loud protests from the congregation ; and formal 
protests from Protestant societies were also made. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL E, P. 

Formerly Commander of the Second 
District in Italy, Major-General Nares, 
who is a cousin of the late Owen Nares, 
the actor, has arrived in Berlin to com- 


VICE-ADMIRAL SIR R, R. McGRIGOR, 
Recently appointed to succeed Vice- 
Admiral Sir N. Syfret as Vice-Chief 
of Nava! Staff, Vice-Admiral Sir Rhoderick 
McGrigor commanded a force of Home 


Fleet ships which carried out the last 

offensive operations in the Arctic. He 

is also to be a Lord Commissioner of 
the Admiralty. 
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MR, WINTHROP W. ALDRICH. 
The first recipient of the newly-instituted King’s 
for “Service in the Cause of Freedom, 
—y L.. who receives the award for his work 
president of the British War Relief 
Fund rr a USA, recently visited this country 
on his way to Europe. 
—— 4 











1 TES AGER DUCHESS OF NORFOLK. | 
of the fifteenth Duke of Norfolk and 
right Baroness Herries, the Dowager 

Norfolk died on August 28. For 
rs she devoted herself to county affairs 

a o was tireless in her work for the 
Roman Catholic Church. 


ALLIED LEADERS AT THE UNVEILING OF THE RED ARMY MEMORIAL 
SCHWARZENBERG PLATZ IN VIENNA. 
y on August 19, ~ AR hi AF, EP 
== 


LADY HELEN GRAHAM. 
Roaiiees 6 Sn VES Set Dtitp ond 
Extra Woman of the Bedchamber to 
Eady Helen Grohe DEV.O. died on Ac t 27 
at the of sixty-six. The elder daughter of 
the fifth of Montrose, she held many ~~ 
ments at Court and was well known for her 


a memorial of “Eternal Glory to 

the left) ‘oeae Palmer, Senior — Military 

, and (thied from the right) General Petrov, Deputy Commander of the Soviet 
Forces, who took the salute. 
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BRITAIN’S METEOR JET FIGHTER. 
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A FLIGHT OF GLOSTER METEOR JET FIGHTERS SWEEPING ACROSS THE SKY IN FORMATION. 
THE SPEED OF THE METEOR IS GREATLY IN EXCESS OF 400 M.P.H. 
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THE NOSE-WHEELED TRICYCLE UNDERCARRIAGE OF A METEOR RETRACTING RAPIDLY 
AS THE JET-PROPELLED FIGHTER LEAVES THE GROUND IN A SMOOTH TAKE-OFF, 





A FRONT VIEW OF A METEOR, SHOWING THE PLACING OF THE TWO JET UNITS WITH 
THEIR HORIZONTAL CENTRE LINES ON THE SPARS OF THE WINGS, 





THE ABNORMALLY HIGH TAILPLANE OF THE METEOR, DESIGNED TO AVOID THE SLIP- 
STREAM FROM THE JET NOZZLES, AND NECESSITATING THE SPLITTING OF THE RUDDER. 


These photographs of the Gloster Meteor, the first Allied jet fighter to go into combat—against the 
V-i flying bombs last summer-—reveal several interesting details of this British aircraft. The Meteor 
is a low-wing monoplane of all-metal construction, powered by two jet turbine Rolls-Royce Welland 
or Derwent units based on the principles formulated by Air Commodore Whittle. A feature of the 
jet units is their placing with their horizontal centre lines on the spars of the wings (clearly seen in 
one of our photographs), the wing spar dividing each unit into two sections. Another photograph 
shows the abnormally high tailplane, necessitated by the jet from the propelling nozzles and involving 
the splitting of the rudder into two parts, trimming tabs being fitted to each half-clevator and to 
the lower portion of the rudder, The Meteor has a speed greatly in excess of 400 m.p.h. 
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LONDON —FROM GERMAN BOMBERS. 


The photographs reproduced below were taken by cameras mounted in the German bombers which 
launched the enemy blitz of London. They provide a flashback to the autumn of 1940, when the 
Battle of Britain was at its height and when London had its first experience of becoming the primary 
target in the Luftwaffe’s blitz programme. The Dorniers and Heinkels which came over in their 
hundreds by day and night became an all too familiar sight to millions of Londoners, who soon learned 
to recognise the enemy types. Here is the opposite viewpoint—London itself as it appeared to the 
German bomber crews as they flew over it in the early days of the war. The photographs, taken 
from the bombers as they attacked the capital, have now come into the possession of the R.A.F. 
They are almost the first aerial pictures of London to be published for more than six years. 





A GERMAN BOMBER CREW’S VIEW OF THE THAMES NEAR WOOLWICH ARSENAL 
IN THE AUTUMN OF 1940, WITH TWO DORNIER 217’S ATTACKING THE CAPITAL. 





A HEINKEL III OVER THE THAMES. TOWER BRIDGE CAN BE SEEN AT THE 
TOP OF THE PICTURE, ABOVE THE GERMAN BOMBER’S PORT wWING-TIP: 





TWO DORNIER 217'S FLYING ABOVE FIRES STARTED BY BOMBS IN THE NEIGHBOURHOOD 
OF BECKTON GAS WORKS, SILVERTOWN, DURING THE BATTLE OF BRITAIN. 
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A PHOTOGRAPH WHICH PROVED THE ACCURACY OF “BLIND NAVIGATION.” 


i Clee 
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A BRUSSELS CHURCH PHOTOGRAPHED BY A BLACKED-OUT 


Our photograph of a church in Brussels (centre of the picture) is a proof of the 
accuracy of a new system of radio navigation now being tested by the R.A.F. The 
system, which has been invented by a young American, Mr. W. J. O'Brien, is not 
a radio-location system but employs radio long waves and uses the fundamental 
radiation of wireless waves to set an invisible grid over the surface of the earth. 
Two transmitting stations, 100 miles apart, create a grid something like the over- 
lapping of two sets of ripples in a pond. By means of a small receiving set in the 
"plane, the navigator is able to work to this invisible grid and can, as it were, proceed 


oor > =2 


NAVIGATOR WORKING TO A REFERENCE ON A WIRELESS “GRID.’’ 


to a “map reference" on it. In the test which we illustrate, a church in Brussels 
was the chosen “ target." A Lancaster, with the navigator's cabin blacked out, flew 
the journey of some 200 miles. The navigator worked solely by the receiver and a 
grid map showing the radiation lines and the position of the chosen church. On his 
signal, a photograph was taken. This photograph, which we reproduce, shows the 
remarkable accuracy of the method. Tests have so far been made up to 500 miles and 
further tests up to 1200 are planned. The inventor has to date predicted accuracy 
up to 1500 miles. The apparatus has been developed by the Decca Co., Ltd. 
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RADAR IN THE WAR 









€<—~ POWER 
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COOLING 


tADAR REVOLUTIONISED NAVAL GUNNERY, ENABLING 

EXACT RANGE AND BEARING OP UNSEEN TARGETS TO BE 

READ OFF THE CATHODE-RAY TUBE SCALE AND PASSED 
TO THE GUNS, 





THE ADVANTAGES OF CENTIMETRIC 
RADAR IN SUBMARINE DETECTION 














THE MAGNETRON VALVE 
THAT MADE CENTIMETRIC 








SOME WAYS IN 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, 


SEA : 















RADAR POSSIBLE 








CENTIMETRIC RADAR SUPPLIED A DEADLY WEAPON 

AGAINST THE U-BOAT, GIVING TO THE ‘* HUNTERS ” 

A BEAM WHICH KEPT LOW TO. THE SURFACE AND 

RETURNED AN ECHO EVEN IF ONLY A SMALL PART OF 
THE ENEMY CRAFT SHOWED. 











THUS OBJECTS CLOSE 
TO THE SURFACE CAN | 8 
BE DETECTEO La, 


DRAWINGS AND DIAGRAMS TO ILLUSTRATE THE APPLICATION OF RADAR TO THE WAR AT SEA: THE 


In our last number our artist's drawings dealt with Radar applied to the war 
in the air; in a future number he will be dealing with Military Radar; in 
the pictures above he shows how this most flexible of modern weapons has 
been applied to Naval warfare. The history of Naval Radar goes back to 
1935, when the first experiments were made. The prime objective of these 
early experiments which were mainly conducted on H.M.S. “ Rodney" and 





H.M.S. “‘ Sheffield,” was to obtain early warning of the approach of enemy aircraft, 
but it was found that the set on H.M.S. “ Sheffield" could at times also detect 
surface craft, and it was realised that this new invention would be of vital use 
in night-fighting at sea. This, together with the discovery of the Magnetron 
valve, which was the basis of centimetric Radar, revolutionised Naval gunnery ; 
and the victory of Cape Matapan and the successful actions against the 
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IN WHICH THE ROYAL NAVY USED THIS WEAPON. 


RTIST, G. H. Davis, wiTH OFFICIAL CO-OPERATION. 


RADARCAS A BD Se RCEPTION OF ENEMY RAIDERS BY 
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THICK CLOUD CANOPY 


THE RADAR BEAM, “SCANNING” AHEAD OF A_ SHIP 
MAKING LANDFALL, REPRODUCES ON THE CATHODE-RAY 
: as TUBE THE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE COAST AND S0 
RADAR BEAM 
ENABLES THE NAVIGATOR TO GO AHEAD IN DARKNESS. 
ENEMY J 
SUBMARINE 
RADAR MADE POSSIBLE THE ACCURATE AND ECONOMICAL 
USE OF THE ESCORT CARRIER’'S FEW AIRCRAFT, THE AY 
CHARACTERISTIC ECHO ON THE CENTIMETRIC RADAR 
BEAM VARYING ACCORDING TO RANGE AND SO SHOWING 
THE EXACT HEIGHT OF THE FOE. 


GETTING HEIGHT ad | " BLIP ON SCALE OF 
3 . bora? q - 4 > EL) 
ENEMY AIRCRAFT CATHODE RAY SCREEN 
ey ce INDICATING POSI/TIC 
BY RADAR OF ENEMY 











SECOND OF A SERIES DESIGNED TO SHOW ITS VITAL CONTRIBUTION TO ALL THE FIGHTING SERVICES. 
“‘ Scharnhorst " and 
In addition, the centimetric wave, which could be brought low to the surface, 
made possible the detection of surfaced submarines at ranges up to 14 miles. 
At greater ranges the curvature of the earth made detection difficult. In air- 
craft-carriers, Radar was naturally of especial value, not only in the detection 
of the enemy's approach, but also, and perhaps most important, in the direction 


the ‘‘ Bismarck" owed much to Radar-control of gunnery. of the carrier's fighters to their best and most economical use. In addition, 


Radar has given very great help to navigators—and it is in this use that its 
most valuable peacetime development seems probable. In the darkest night or 
the thickest fog, the pulses of the micro-wave beam pick up other ships or the 
unseen land, and paint on the cathode-ray tube a perfect image of the way ahead, 
enabling the ship to proceed with complete safety 
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HOW THE ESKIMO 


1. TESTING THE 
TO SEE IF IT IS SUFFICIENTLY WIND-COMPACTED FOR BUILDING. 


SNOW, 


3}. THE SECOND LAYER OF BLOCKS NEARLY COMPLETED. NOTE THAT THE BLOCKS 
ASCEND SPIRALLY AND LEAN INWARDS TO FORM A DOME. 





. A 
THE IGLOO ABOUT TWO-THIRDS COMPLETED. NOTE ‘\ 
THE SNOW-KNIFE, THE ONLY NECESSARY TOOL. j 





* Everyone knows that an igloo is a round snow-house in which Eskimos live during 
the Arctic winter,’’ writes Lieut.-Colonel F. S. Smythe, the celebrated mountaineer. 
“An igloo can be built anywhere, given wind-compacted snow a foot or more in 
depth and a suitable knife or light aluminium shovel with which to cut up the snow 
into blocks. .Many mountaineers and ski-ers who have perished or been seriously 
frost-bitten . . . could have saved themselves had they known how to build an 


THE INSTRUCTOR TRIES THE SNOW WITH HIS SNOW-KNIFE ~~ 











KING BLOCK BEING NOW REQUIRED TO CLOSE THE TOP. 


GETS OVER THE HOUSING PROBLEM. 
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THE FOUNDATION BLOCKS LAID IN A 9Q-FT.-DIAMETER CIRCLE. 
CUT WHICH STARTS THE NEXT LAYER IN AN ASCENDING SPIRAL. 
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a 4. MAINTAINING THE RAW MATERIAL SUPPLY. 


BLOCKS OF SNOW WITH ALUMINIUM SNOW-SHOVELS. 
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A TEMPORARY HOME ALMOST COMPLETED, ONLY THE \ 7. LIEUT.-COLONEL F. S. SMYTHE WITH HIS NEW HOME. 
THE SIDES SNOW-PLASTERED WITH AN ENTRANCE CUT. 


igloo.” In this series of pictures, taken during the mountain-warfare training of the 
Lovat Scouts in Canada, Mr. Belmore Browne, an instructor, is demonstrating how 
an igloo can be built within an hour. “He and I,” continues Colonel Smythe, 
* subsequently slept in it in comfort, while outside the thermometer registered minus 
thirty degrees. The warmth that can be generated inside one of these snow structures 
must be experienced to be believed. Our problem was to keep cool." 


OFFICERS OF THE LOVAT SCOUTS CUTTING 





NOTE THE DIAGONAL 
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A NEW ZEALAND RE-HOUSING SCHEME: HOMES BUILT 
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/ BUILT BY EX-SERVICEMEN 


THIS MAGNIFICENT VIEW OF WELLINGTON HARBOUR IS OVERLOOKED FROM NEW HOMES 
TRAINED UNDER THE NEW ZEALAND GOVERNMENT REHABILI- 
TATION SCHEME. 


GOVERNMENT-TRAINED EX-SERVICEMEN PUTTING THE FINISHING TOUCHES TO A STATE 
HOUSE AT STRATHMORE PARK, WELLINGTON: THE MEN ARE FULLY TRAINED FOR 
THEIR NEW CAREERS. 
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EX-SERVICEMEN AT STRATHMORE 
ON THE MOST MODERN 


PARK, 
LINES. 


FLATS BUILT BY NEW ZEALAND 
THESE STATE HOMES ARE DESIGNED 


SUN-BALCONY 
NEAR WELLINGTON : 


Our photographs were taken at Strathmore Park, near Wellington, New Zealand, on 
the sites where ex-Servicemen are helping in the construction of modern homes under 
their Government's rehabilitation scheme. This plan not only provides for the future 
civilian careers of men demobilised from the Armed Forces, but goes some way 
towards solving New Zealand's housing problem. The particular branch of rehabili- 
tation illustrated in our pictures is the training of ex-Servicemen in carpentry and 
building. A special centre has been set up in Wellington, where the men go through 
an intensive and comprehensive eighteen-weeks course of training which covers all 
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BY EX-SERVICEMEN. 





NEW ZEALAND EX-SERVICEMEN, TRAINED IN CARPENTRY AND BUILDING BY THEIR 
GOVERNMENT, AT WORK ON ONE OF THE STATE HOUSES NOW UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
AT WELLINGTON. 
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“} EX-SERVICEMEN LISTENING TO A BUILDING LECTURE BY AN INSTRUCTOR: 

Fi 

# UNDERGOING AN EIGHTEEN-WEEKS CARPENTRY COURSE AT A GOVERNMENT 
WELLINGTON. 
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OF THE NEW ZEALAND GOVERNMENT'S 
A GLORIOUS VIEW. 


A VIEW OF THE SUNNY LOUNGE OF ONE 
NEW HOMES AT STRATHMORE PARK, WHOSE WINDOWS COMMAND 


types of carpentry work and its application to building, from the drawing of blue- 
prints to the construction of finished work. A small weekly sum is paid for tools, 
and at the end of the course the whole kit becomes the property of the trainee 
On completing the course, the newly-trained carpenters graduate to work on State 
houses, thus helping to relieve housing “shortage in and around Wellington The 
homes which they are helping to build on the Strathmore Park estate are timber 
built houses designed on the most modern lines, and commanding a magnificent view 
over Wellington Harbour 
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THE EVOLUTION OF COPTIC ART: 
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SURROUNDED BY A LAUREL WREATH. 7 


"BA BAKED-CLAY MEDALLION OF THE VIITH CENTURY : 
(a BIRD UNDER THRZE CROSSES, 


IN THE peapenaiagl 4 4 A BAS-RELIEF OF THE VITH CENTURY: THE DECORATION IS COMPOSED OF A BAND OF ‘GRAPE VINE 
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“A POLYCHROME TAPESTRY WEAVING OF THE IVTH CENTURY; WOO 
/AND LINEN ON LINEN (?): IT MIGHT BE FROM A TUNIC, BUT I 
‘ MORE LIKELY TO BE PART OF A LARGE HANGING. 








HE Society of Coptic 

Archeology, in 
organising an exhibition 
of Coptic Art in Cairo 
recently, ‘had two prin- 
cipal objects in view: 
firstly, to enable the 
public to form a general 
impression on the textile 
art of the Egyptians 
between the IIIrd and 
VIIIth centuries of the 
Christian era, and thus 
follow the artistic evolu- 
tion throughout those 
five centuries, from the 
time when Coptic Art 
began to assume certain 
definite characteristics 
until the moment when 
it merged into the Early 
Islamic Art introduced 
by the Arab Conquest ; 
and, secondly, to en- 
courage further study of 
a vastly rich, though 
much-neglected period. 
Professor Alan Wace, the 
well-known authority on 
ancient textiles, writes in 
his introduction to the 
Guide to the Exhibition 
that “from the earliest 
































= days of its civilisation 
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AN INCENSE- BURNER OF THE VIITH CENTURY, ov TWO-SIDED COMB OF THE of linen, and examples of 
WORKED TO THE SHAPE OF A MAN’S HEAD VIlItH CENTURY: A CROSS (Continued opposite. 
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WITH, BELOW, A BIRD BEATING ITS WINGS. 2 











STAMPED LEATHER SANDALS OF THE VITH-VIITH CEN- 


TURIES : THE WHOLE OF THE SURFACE 18 DECORATED 


WITH A SIMPLE GEOMETRICAL 


ew wees tees e+ 


DESIGN. 





) A FRIEZE OF THE VIITH CENTURY, THE CENTRAL MOTIVE CONSISTING OF TWO LAMBS QUENCHING THEIR THIRST FROM a 





A VASE OF WATER. THE FOLIAGE IS ACANTHUS AND VINE. 2 
Continued.} 
first the strongest classical infi , Greek and Roman, in their decoration. ... As time advances, the character of textile 


ornament changes. The classical influence gradually wanes and other elements come into play, among which Sasanian 
motives from the revived Persian Empire are not unusual. With the official adoption of Christianity in the IVth century, 
Christian motives are introduced, though sparingly at first." It is in sculpture, however, that Coptic art has most clearly 
affirmed the characteristics peculiar to itself. Coptic sculpture was essentially ecclesiastic, or rather, monastic; it was 
born from a desire to decorate the churches to the greater glory of God, and the sculptors drew their inspiration from 
what they saw around, them—from the much-admired Roman monuments and sarcophagi; from the mosaics which adorned 
the villas of the rich; from the designs woven into fabrics, etc. Coptic sculpture barely survived four centuries, and, 
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RT: “TEXTILES, SCULPTURE, AND THE MINOR 
HRD TO THE VIIITH CENTURIES. 
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sae od 4 A SCULPTURED PEDIMENT OF THE IVTH-VTH CENTURIES, WITH THE CENTRAL FIGURE HOLDING A CROSS - "A LAMP OF THE VITH CENTURY, SURMOUNTED BY AN OPENWORK 7 
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ion fine linen dating from 
iro all ages of the Pharaonic 
in- period are common. 
yw: Wool, too, was known 
he : and used, but was not 
ral so popular as linen, and 
ile cotton was not known 
ns : till comparatively late in 
nd the period.” It is due 
he to the climate of Egypt 
us that both Pharaonic and 
a. decorative textiles dating 
oe from the so-called Greco- 
i Roman age (which are 
et usually called ‘* Coptic "’) 
—- are so we!l-preserved and 
cs available in large quan- 
on tities. Professor Wace 
ly continues: “* The pfin- 
sd cipal form of decoration 
t; on all these textiles is 
“a tapestry weaving, for 
* embroidery is unusual 
zh and rare. Tapestry 
d. weaving was the earliest 
- and simplest method of ss caenddidagbanenina beamed bemaaaumanigceknhined aaa 
= ornamenting a woven A MONOCHROME TAPESTRY WEAVING OF THE IVTH- VTH 
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2 ? A FRAGMENT OF A FRIEZE OF THE IVTH-VIN CENTURIES: LIONS ARE SHOWN ATTACKING A WILD GOAT. § 
le according to Dr. Etienne Drioton, Director of the Department of Antiquities of Egypt, the IVth century and the begin- 
an ning of the Vth century A.D. cover the pre-Coptic period, in which appeared, on pagan monuments, the first attempts 
y, at the designs and techniques which were later to be adopted by Coptic art proper. About the middle of the Vth century 
ly known as the primitive Coptic period—a sculpture specifically Christian made its appearance, whilst the Vith and L - sat: 
as Vilth centuries may be considered as the golden age of Coptic art. Of the minor arts, Dr. Drioton infers their definite he 
= inferiority to Coptic sculpture, but of the bronzes, and in particular of the little lamps (one is shown here), he says that & WOOCEe GOES CF 6 TNE ENGRUNTED WIEN METAL: 
THE DATE OF THIS WORK REMAINS UNCERTAIN. 


7 
rd j in certain examples of the Vith century Greco-Roman decoration is replaced by work, the religious character of which shows ( 
d, ‘ that they were originally created so that the church furnishings should harmonise with the sculpture of the edifices. a ; < 
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SAFETY FUEL FOR AIR - TRANSPORT. 


[* keeping with the many mechanical advances soon to be incorporated in the aircraft 
of the future, mot-the least may be the use of a new engine fuel recently announced 
The release of this information coincides 


with that made in the U.S.A. by the Standard Oil Company (New Jersey), who, with the 


by the Intava organisation in this country. 


Socony Vacuum Oil Company, constitute the parent companies 
of Intava Ltd. 

The credit for the achievement of this new fuel, cailed 
“* Safety Fuel,”” must go to the “ back-room boys ” of the Stand- 
ard Oil Development Company. Fifteen years ago they appreciated 
the hazard inevitable with the handling of normal petrol due 
to its high volatility. What they wanted was a fuel with the 
same power characteristics as petrol, but endowed with new 
properties which would prevent the formation of inflammable 
vapours at normal temperatures. In order to appreciate the 
difficulties involved in attempting to produce such a fuel, the 
characteristics of petrol which make it so suitable for use in the 
internal combustion engine must be understood. Firstly, then, it 
is a liquid, and consequently very mobile. It is comparatively 
easy to feed it to the cylinders of an engine in the correct 
quantity. Secondly, it contains within itself enormous power, 
averaging, in fact, around 19,700 British thermal units per pound. 
When it fs also stated that T.N.T. contains only about 6000 units 
per pound, its value as a propulsive fuel, especially in aircraft, 
where weight is such an essential factor, is patent. However, 
the production of this highly suitable fuel from the crude oil 
found below the surface of the earth is not quite so simple as it 
may appear. Crude oil is a combination of very many hydro- 
carbons, all with individual characteristics, one of which is an 
ability to vaporise. All these hydrocarbons vaporise at different 
temperatures, and in general it is the hydrocarbon “ fractions ” 
which vaporise at the lower temperatures which have been found 
most suitable as a fuel for the internal combustion engine. It is 
this quality of easy vaporisation or low flash-point, which makes 
petrol a.fire hazard. The flash-point of normal gasolene is 
about 40° F. below. zero and consequently at prevailing ambient 
temperatures a cloud of dangerous vapour always exists on its 
surface. Kerosene or paraffin, of another group of hydrocarbons, 
has a much higher flash-point, approximately 100° F., a flash- 
point which experience has shown to be a safe one for all normal 
purposes, since dangerous vapour is absent. Unfortunately, the 
octane rating of paraffin, which is a measure of the power which 
the fuel can develop in an internal combustion engine, is extremely 
low. High-octane-number fuels are almost without exception 
those with very low flash-points, and it will thus be seen that the 
problem betore the ‘‘ back-room boys ” appeared almost insoluble. 
Raising the flash-point of the fuel by employing suitable hydro- 
carbon “ fractions ’’ and thus lowering its volatility resulted in a 
serious and apparently unavoidable loss in octane value, and 
moreover, such a fuel could not be used in the engines then 
available due to this change. 

With the development of new processes for the production of 
petrol, the technologists of the Standard Oil Development Com- 
pany have continually kept the problem of ‘‘ non-inflammable ” 
fuel before them, convinced of its advantages. An early develop- 
ment, the hydrogenation process, enabled small quantities of such 
a fuel to be produced, though ata high cost. This fuel was 
furnished in 1932 to the American Navy Bureau of Aeronautics 
for test purposes in dirigible airships, where the risks from 
highly-inflammable fuel were very great. Again in 1934, an aero- 
plane was test-flown, using the new-type fuel, These experiments 
confirmed that in order to secure good performance under practical 
flying conditions either special types of carburettors or a method 
of direct fuel injection would have to be developed. 

There have been many set-backs, but it was realised that the 
air passengers of the future had the right to expect every possible 
precaution to be taken in regard to their safety, and when the 
real “ air-liner '’ became a practical proposition, a safer fuel than 
ordinary petrol was going to be called for. By 1936 further 
considerable advances had been made in the manufacturing 
methods, and in that year for the first time a high-flash aviation 
fuel having the same general characteristics of present-day 
100-octane petrol was produced. 

In the followimg year tests were conducted in fighter 
aircraft of the U.S. Army Air Corps. From the military 
viewpoint these tests revealed an unexpected complication 
to the use of the new fuel. The vapours above normal 
gasolene in aircraft tanks are too rich to support com- 
bustion when they are pierced by incendiary bullets, but 
while the vapour above the new fuel was too weak to 
burn, it was found that incendiary hits may atomise 
enough fuel in the vapour space to permit an explosion 
to take place, similar to coal-dust explosions. 

The development of this new fuel has been watched 
closely by those concerned with air transportation. 
Recently, the Pan-American Airways, a company known 
throughout the aviation industry for its conservative 
foresight, has had a series of tests conducted on its 
behalf by the Wright Aeronautical Corporation, and as a 
result Andre Priester, the company’s chief engineer, has 
pronounced the new fuel as an important technical advance, 

There is no doubt that now, after fifteen years of 
unremitting research, a fuel with all the power character- 
istics of the best high-octane petrol has at last 
been produced in commercial quantities. It is 
axiomatic that this new fuel requires direct-injection 
engines for its use, unless suitable carburettors can be 
produced, but great strides have already been made in 
this direction, 

Thus the air-line traveller of the future will find his 
comfort and safety the continual concern of those silent 
men of the aviation industry who have served their 
countries so well in time of war. The production of 
safety fuel is only one aspect of the continual research 
and development work being conducted by the organisa- 
tions behind Intava Ltd, From this new and exclusive 
safety fuel, down through their series of engine oils to the 
numerous “ special products" for various lubrication 
problems, they, in company with similar workers in 
the aviation field, are striving coutinually to place the 
aeroplane in its true sphere as the new transport 
servant of the public. E. S. Grew, 


This demonstration shows (left) a burst 
covering the fuel chute as 4 c.c. of the fuel are poured past a burning wick, and 
(right) an equal amount of Standard Oil's new safety 


not burning at all. If the stream of safety fuel were to be poured directly on to 
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THE SLOW IGNITION OF SAFETY HIGH-OCTANE 
AVIATION FUEL : FOUR STAGES IN A DEMONSTRATION. 


A major advantage of the safety high-octane aviation fuel is 
that it cannot be ignited by an open flame unless it is heated 
above about 100° F., the temperature at which sufficient 
vapours are formed to catch fire. Another major safety factor 
‘with the high-flash-point safety fuel developed by the Standard 
Oil Company (New Jersey) is that the rate at which the open 
flame spreads even after ignition is quite slow. In the top 
picture the lighted taper at the end of the fuel tray burns 
as the stop-watch is started ; 45 secs. later (second photograph) 
the fuel has not started to burn; 1 min. 4 secs. later the first 
flame appears as the vapours ignite (third picture); 12 secs. 
more, and the flame has travelled the length of the dish (fourth 
picture). If the fuel demonstrated had been ordinary aviation 
fuel, it would instantaneously have burst into flame as the 
taper was brought near it. 





AVIATION PETROL VERSUS SAFETY FUEL: THE RELATIVE BURNING- 


POINTS. 


the blazing wick, the fame would be extinguished. 
Reproductions hy Courtesy of Intava Lid. 





of flaming 100-octane aviation petrol 
igh-octane aviation fuel 





WHICH ARE LARGELY TRAVELLERS’ TALES. 


A TRANSITION is in progress in the world of books. War volumes are becoming less 

frequent, but books dealing with areas which were closely involved in the world 
conflict are more in evidence. Two just to hand are exemplars. In ‘ THE PactFic 1s My 
Beat,” by Keith Wheeler (Robinson ; 16s.), we have the American journalist who knew 


nothing of war but who was sent at a few hours’ notice to 
“cover ”’ the Pacific war for a Chicago journal. In doing so he 
ranged from the Solomons to the Aleutians. He is, seemingly, 
one of those men who are the envy of their fellow-journalists— 
men who find their “ stories’? coming to them. It is not a 
pretty book. Mr. Wheeler believes in telling of what he saw as 
he saw it. Attu was obviously his most grim experience. He 
Stayed there for twenty-six days—the time needed to kill the 
Japanese garrison, witness their suicides and bury most of their 
dead. “I slept with dead Japs beside me and ate heartily 
within a few feet of formless messes. . . . I became accustomed 
to easy killing and simple dying. I was sniped at, machine- 
gunned and shelled by the Japs and bombed and strafed by the 
Americans. .,. I heard the wounded . . . screaming in the 
night and cursed their cries for keeping me awake.”” His accounts 
range from the battle at Wake Island to'an Army ’plane flying 
blind over Kiska. They are all typical American journalism 
vivid, realistic, without trimmings, readable. 

That is the war correspondent who is beginning to fade from 
the publishers’ lists. He tells us little or nothing of the lands he 
visited and the people who inhabit them. They were not on his 
assignment—which was war. Very different is ‘“ VouzA AND THE 
SoLomon Is.Lanps,” by Hector MacQuarrie (Gollancz ; 9s.). That 
which Keith Wheeler saw but in a cursory glimpse, Hector 
MacQuarrie saw close up, for he served in the Solomon Islands, 
after a period as A.D.C. and private secretary to the Governor of 
Fiji, as a District Officer in Tulagi and eventually at Ysabel. 
* Here,’’ he tells us, ‘* we had a magnificent harbour where lady 
whales sometimes parked their little babies (10 or 12 ft. long) 
while they fished in deeper water outside, a grand beach for 
swimming, rivers and creeks, coconut palms and orange-trees, 
plenty of native villages handy and inhabited by good-natured, 
civilised people who still appeared highly romantic to my inex- 
perienced eyes, a fine new district vessel—a 48-ft. motor-launch 
comfortably fitted with sleeping berths—and the exciting feeling 
that I was in charge of a great South Sea island more than a 
hundred miles long.’”” His tenure was not to be long, but he 
learned to know and love the islanders, and his admiration for 
Vouza, the lance-corpdral in command of the Santa Cruz District 
Constabulary, and his right-hand man, is deep and stimulating. 
He travelled frequently from island to island, and his first-hand 
accounts of people and places are picturesque and informative. 
Mr. MacQuarrie is not satisfied with certain conditions in the 
Solomons, but this in no way militates against the enjoyment 
of his book. 

From the Pacific to the Mediterranean, from the scenes of 
Japanese aggression to the setting for much of Mussolini’s pomp 
and braggadocio, is not difficult in this new transition from war to 
peace. The passage is made all the easier for us by Flora Stark, 
mother of Freya Stark, with “An Iravian Diary” (John 
Murray ; 5s.), a slim little volume descriptive of the temporary 
exile of the writer in one of Mussolini’s prisons, away from her 
beautiful home at Asolo, near Venice. But it is much more than 
that. It is evocative of p id people, and in a few hundred 
words of introduction her dag) .+:, the famous traveller, not only 
conveys an unforgettable portrait « f Mrs. Stark and her place in 
Asolo, but of the atmosphere of that lovely little cathedral city 
as the Fascist blight settled over its inhabitants. The events 
recorded in the diary belong to the summer of 1940; they 
““were an effort,’’ says Miss Stark, “ of the Fascist Government, 
annoyed by my work in the Yemen, at reprisals in the German 
style.’”” The mentality which could tear an elderly gentlewoman 
from her home, where she did much good among her poorer 
neighbours, and set her down in a prison cell which she had 
to share with three Italian women and an indefinite number 
of insects, for no given reason, would have been well-nigh 
inconceivable before the Axis régime. 

Mrs. Stark endured her imprisonment at Treviso for a month. 
She was then permitted to return home to pack and proceed to 
Macerata Feltria, where she and her companion in 
misfortune, Herbert Young, were kept under easy sur- 
veillance, No small part of the charm of the diary 
lies in the contrast presented between life in the prison 
and the freer life in the lovely hill-country beyond 
Rimini. Herbert Young died soon after his release ; 
Mrs. Stark got away to America, but died in 1942. 

Venice, undoubtedly well known to both, is the sub- 
ject of a somewhat curious book by Adrian Stokes. He 
calls it “‘ Ventce : An Aspect oF Art” (Faber ; 10s. 6d.). 
Venice, he declares, excels in blackness and whiteness : 
water brings commerce between them. The aim of his 
essay is to show with photographs a close intercommunica- 
tion, to develop further the fantasies of interchange which 
Venice provokes. There are some forty-odd of these photo- 
graphs of views and architectural detail, and Mr. Stokes 
discusses them in enthusiastic manner to a Quattro Cento 
theme. In a concluding chapter he analyses Giorgione’s 
Tempesta, of which he says that the feeling of suspense 
belonging to it encourages zsthetic contemplation. 

Venice was fashioned by the sea. France was fashioned 
by the sword. This latter, at any rate, is the opinion of 
General de Gaulle as expressed in the opening sentence of 
his history of the military might of his country, ‘‘ France 
anv Her Army” (Hutchinson; 15s.). He writes of the 
armies of the ancien régime, the Revolution, Napoleon, of 
1870 and the Great War. There are facts and figures ; 
there is military philosophy which both statesmen and 
generals can ponder with advantage. He says: ‘* The 
bolder one’s plans, the greater must be one’s strength ; 
neither chance nor ready-made formule can be relied 
upon as substitutes for preparedness ; high stakes pre- 
suppose adequate resources. These inflexible rules apply 
to nations no less than to individuals, nor can the 
righteousness of one’s cause or the nobility of one's 
principles make them any the less inexorable.” It is 
worth noting that this is the first English translation of a 
book published in France in 1938.—W. R. CaLverrt. 
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DA CRAWLEY 

is a Londoner and 
proud of it. She was 
born at Rotherhithe 
on Thames-side. She 
is one of the tens of 
thousands of women 
who have joined I.C.1. 
during the war. 
Evacuated from 
London with her 
young daughter 
during the “blitz” of 
1940, she entered a 
paint factory and 
soon became proficient 
in a job unusual for a 
woman. Mrs. Crawley 
works what is known 
as a “triple roller 
mill’, This consists of three power-driven granite rollers revolving so 
that their accurately machined surfaces are separated by a hair's 
breadth. On to these surfaces, as they revolve, pigment and oil are fed, 
and the pieces of pigment —or colour — are crunched and squashed 
into the oil. The result is a product smooth as butter and as even in 
texture as velvet, which forms the basis of the colour which is 
incorporated into paints. Unless the operation receives she care which 
Mrs. Crawley bestows upon it, and unless the pigment is microscopically 
dispersed in the oil, the shade of the final paint is likely to be impaired. 
Even in war-time, when “ utility” quality must be accepted in so 
many products, the shade of a paint may be of the first importance. 
For example, in one size of shell alone there are 14 different 
colour schemes to distinguish each shell according to its purpose. 
Similarly the shade and texture of the camouflage paints on tanks, 
ships, planes and buildings affect the degree of 
protection afforded to the men in them. 
Today Mrs. Crawley’s work is a vital link in the 
production of paint for the ational effort. 
Tomorrow, if she decides to return to look after 
her family, she will have become a critic of the 
quality of the paint she is offered for her home. 
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he Rover factories are now 

being reinstated for car 
production, and deliveries to 
authorised buyers will begin in 
the Autumn. 


The new cars will be similar in 
general design to the pre-war Rover 
models .. . with the addition of 
further detail refinements in the 
Rover tradition of quality. 


ROVER 


One of Britain's a Cavs 


THE ROVER COMPANY LTD., COVENTRY, ond DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, LONDON 
cv3-12 




















WARNING 


In view of the altered circumstances consequent 
upon the swing-over from wartime to peacetime pro- 
duction which is now commencing, Messrs. Vokes 
Limited feel it necessary to draw attention to the 
following facts :— 


§ They are pioneers in the development of scientific 
filtration. 

2 Long before the beginning of this War they 
had developed numberless applications, em- 
ploying their system of filtration, with out- 
standing success. 


3 Asa result, when, during this War, a number of 
very troublesome filtration problems arose in 
connection with Bomber and Fighter Planes,* 
Tanks, other Armoured Fighting Vehicles, 
Trucks, and a variety of technical equipment, 
Vokes were called in by the Government 
Departments concerned, to solve them. 


4 Vokes did solve all these problems, and so 
thoroughly and quickly that the demand for 
their filters (of various types) ultimately out- 
stripped even the tremendous output capacity 
of the great-and-ever-growing Vokes factories. 


§ Consequently, under a Wartime prerogative of 
the Crown, other Manufacturing firms were set 
to producing filters embodying Vokes patents. 

6 It must be clearly understood, however, that 
so far as peacetime purposes are concerned, 
the sole right to manufacture filters embodying 
Vokes patents rests with Messrs. Vokes Limited 
and action will be taken against anyone in- 
fringing those patents. 

7 Anyone, therefore, wishing to be certain of 
securing the full benefits associated only with 
the Vokes system of scientific filtration should 


apply to 


VOKES LTD 
Pioneers of Scientific Filtration 
LONDON S.W.I5 


* Before the end of the German War Vokes filters were standard 
equipment on all British and many American Warplanes. 













SERVICE AGAIN 
AVAILABLE!... 


Gallantly your faithful 
Hoover has beaten, swept and 
cleaned for you through all 
these war years. Now, give it 
its just reward ... SERVICE! 
Fill in the coupon now and 
post to us ; our representative 
will call. (Write clearly, in 
block letters, please). 
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Meanwhile, as new Hoover 
Cleaners become available, they 
will be allocated to dealers 
immediately and sold at PRE- 
WAR prices (plus Purchase 


~________ HOOVER 


THE 


(REGD. TRADE MARK) 
HOOVER LTD., PERIVALE, GREENFORD, MIDDLESEX , 


My Hoover needs Service! 


NAME 
ADDRESS 





(Telephone Wo. !): soanamaenaemspeneiineneenn 
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% _ How to snap 
, | a seated figure 
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If, at close range, part of your subject is much nearer 
the camera than the rest, then that part will come out 
relatively much bigger, giving the sort of distorted 
result shown in the diagram. So, when snapping 
people at fairly close quarters, make sure there aren’t any arms or 
legs stretched towards the camera. By the way—Make a point of 
holding the camera level—if you tilt it up or down perspective 
becomes distorted. 


KODAK FILM@ 
is still in short supply, so please QL 


make the most of it 
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Good, pure, delicious 
food. A treat to eat- 
and easily digested. 
Baked by good Bakers everynhere, 
fnquiries to: 
MONTGOMERIE & CO-LTO-IBROX - GLASGOW. 




















a a. 
: pmeine.. 3° cach 
bet Obtainable only from Retailers ‘ 

el JAMES NEWL & co. (Shetheld) trod 





HARRODS LTD 
















Real Pigskin Bag lined suede. 
Three inner pockets and 
purse. Size 13 x 8 ins. £7.8.5 


Post and Packing 1/- extra. 


Calf Bag lined suede. With 
two inside pockets fitted mirror 
and purse. Black, brown, tan 
or navy with gilt clasp. 

Size 9$ x Sins. . .£7.5.9 


Post and Packing 1/- extra. 


Handbag Department 
Ground Floor. 


LONDON SW1 

















KERFOOTS 


FAMILY 
TRADITION 


The tradition of care and precision dis. 
tinguishing Kerfoots Pharmaceuticals hes 
been handed from father to son since 
Thomas Kerfoot first turned his attention 
to facturing ph y in the 1860's, 
He picneered many developments 
which are now taken for granted, e.g. 
compressed tablets, effervescent salines, 
synthetic local anaesthetics, ete., and the 
spirit which animated him inspires bis 
descendants to-day. 

THOMAS KERFOOT & Co, Ltd. 

Vale of Bardsley + Lancashire 








THE MANUFACTURING EXPERIENCE 
OF THREE GENERATIONS 
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Faets (REGD. TRADE MARK) 


SLEEPLESSNESS 
has one thing in common 
with Neuritis, 
Headache, Toothache, 
Rheumatism, 

Colds & ’Flu: like them, 
it can be relieved safely and 
speedily by ‘Genasprin’. 


is the Order 


of the Day NATIONAL SERVICE 


for the 


lucky ones Millions of Sparklets Bulbs are 


who are still needed for the Services— 
ylanning . . 
E for use in aircraft, tanks and 
their own 

; life belts, as well as for medical 
private 





operations and dental apparatus and in- 


There are many causes of again. secticide sprayers. That is 
poi. eh NE ing Mt wt | Subaltern Pat Radar, for imstance, interviewed why supplies of Sparklets 
pone — lst > yesterday, declared that gees are the only sort of Bulbs for use with Sparklets 
variably creates a vicious circle, rehabilitation she needs. “ I’ve got a wizard riding- Syphons are at present so 


it induces the worry and tired- 
ness which make sound sleep tour all lined up. Three of us are going from 
more difficult as well as more a curtailed. 
necessary. Battle—that’s rather significant, isn’t it ?—to 
That is where ‘Genasprin’ can 
help you. Two tablets taken 
in a little water at bedtime will 
quieten your over-active brain 
and induce that comfortable feel- : ne ne _ ayers 
ing of languor which is the in the eye without stretching for the petrol pump. 
— of sound, refreshing Just to celebrate the occasion we're standing 
‘Genasprin’ is the safe brand ourselves new outfits, and naturally that means 
of aspirin that cannot harm 
heart or digestion. It can be 


bought from any chemist—prices_ |} 
1/Sd. and 2/3d. 
.| into MOSS BROS 
At any time of strainor pain 7 
‘GENASPRIN’ OF COVENT GARDEN 


sees you through! Corner of King St. and Bedford St. W.C.2 


Temple Bar 4477 (12 /ines 


Falmouth, right across England. We’ll take rucsacs 


and a list of pubs where they can still look a horse 


The word ‘Genasprin’ is the registered trade 
mark of Genatosan Ltd., Loughborough. 
9a 
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And at Bristol Manchester, Camberley, Portsmouth Bournemouth 
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| -A new powder base 


LV ¥. > 7 to make you LEM 
look younger HART 


feel younger 
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Soon now— 
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la Rt 
With Lemon Drange oe Lona 


OO 4 é 
Q Warner & tery Cine/ 
) } > 
Ze = : You'll fall in love with your mirrored 


’ reflection (just as Narcissus did) the — - — 


\ first time you use Skin Deep, the Historic Relics from the 


enchanting new foundation cream 


‘created for you by Atkinsons. Skin Houses of Parliament 


Deep is a creamy, non-drying powder 

















> 

; IF YOUR TAILOR base that gives your skin a flower-like aE Ty One Se SR, 1 

4 ile tied Riehde tees menetiilies Mee — are being carved by skilled craftsmen into 
‘ CAN SUPPLY YOU WITH Pegi mony Pe Saree hly for hours and hours. But articles of enduring charm and priceless 
: that isn’t everything; it also contains the same element which value for home and garden to the designs 
4 nature uses to keep complexions wrinkle-free, so Skin Deep of eminent artists 


porte 


not only makes you lovelier now, it also helps to keep your 


skin young. 





* * USE SKIN DEEP ATKINSONS 
AT NIGHT TOO! 


If i - ¥" nightly massage with rich, oa i J ) 
molitient Skin Deep is ¢ $ or you 
err ge -e why bs 2 _ have ” é 3a COpp BOOK-ENDS, ALSO ASH TRAYS & TOBACCO JARS 
P 7 CERTIFICATE OF AUTHENTICITY 


leave a little on overnight. 


YOUR SUIT WILL BE 

MADE OF SCOTLAND’S 

HARDEST WEARING 
CLOTH 


> ere OOF & eo 





with every piece 


B EAU TY CREA M list illustrating many designs for home and garde: 


sent on receipt of 2id stamp 


seaaeesreezered: | LONDON STONECRAFT, Ltd., 


04 0b. 684064404658 ala a aaa J. & BE. ATKINSON LTD., 24 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 409-11, West Green Road, London, N.1I5. 
$.2E 


5 10 (including tax) 
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CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This periodical is sold subject to the tollowing conditions, namely, that it shall oot without the written consent of the publisher urst given, be «uk, 
resold hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 1s. 6d., and that it shall not be lent resold, hired out of otherwise disposed of ip 4 aiutilated 
condition or Ww any unauthorised cover by way of Trade: or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, uterasy Or pictoria matter whatsoever 
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Naval 
Occasions 


Where are the Railway Steamers so familiar to 


the pre-war traveller? Many are still doing a 
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great job, as hospital ships, troopships, mine 


mcm 


Ws 
sweepers and the like. Famous train ferry 


steamers are proving invaluable in pouring 


Please return 


RYLCREEM 


bottles when empty 


supplies into liberated Europe. 
The railways spent nearly £9,000,000 since 1923 
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in developing these fast, modern liners in 
miniature. 

Some have made their last voyage; others, 
better, faster, are being planned to replace 
them in their vital post-war duties of linking 
There is an acute shortage of bottles. 
So if you will return the empties to the 
shop where you get your Brylcreem 
it will help us to keep up supplies. 


THANK YOU! 


the nations. 


BRYLCREEM—The Perfect Hair Dressing. GWR - LMS LNER - SR 
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County Perfumery Co., Lrd.. 17-19, Stratford Place, London, W.1 royds 813 





Watch mules per tyre as 
closely as miles per gallon. 
So keep below 40 m.p.h.. 
avoid overloading, check tyre 
pressures. Get the best 
mileage both from your petrol 
ration and your tyres! 


THE NORTH BRITISH RUBBER COMPANY LTD EDINBURGH AND LONDON 
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